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INTRODUCTION 


Books about the Bible have Legion for their name (and 
of them deserve a Gadarene destiny). Any new-comer to the 
throng should be challenged to justify his coming. 

either bring new knowledge or 

accessible. The contributors to the present volume are chiefly 

concerned to make the latter claim, though incidentally their 

researches may have added something to the common 
They have written both for the professional student (at the 
outset of his studies) and for the reader of general education. 
Their combined aim is to present the history of the Bible from 
its first origins and in its ancient versions, and then to continue 
that history along the line which specially interests 
the English Bible. The story is a fascinating one, and it is our 
hope that the present telling of it, involving 
technical detail, has not wholly obscured that fascination. The 
closing chapter is of a different order, dealing as it docs with the 
Bible as Revelation. Its present justification is that but for this 
claim, there would have been no story to tell. The enormous 
amount of detailed work lavished on the Bible by scholars of 
many generations has been inspired by the belief that this is 
unique book, through which God still speaks uniquely to 

Within this general scheme, the fullest liberty has been given 
to the different contributors, and no 

made to co-ordinate their views on those points of detail on which 
scholarship may legitimately show variance. The 
method in different chapters springs partly from the di 
of the material to be handled, and partly from the 
idiosyncrasies of the writers. The 
the varying length of the Bibliographies (to 
collected at the end of the book. But, for the 
have been kept as brief as possible, and are intended 
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Introduction 

simply as indications of further and more specialized material 
for study, without any attempt at completeness. 

From such a book as this, exhibiting such great variety of 
translation from a common original, one topic of particular 
literary interest emerges. This is the difficulty and subtlety of 
the art of faithful translation. Readers familiar with a single 
version only, who have never had occasion to translate for them¬ 
selves, may be puzzled by the great variety of renderings which 
this book illustrates. But there can be no finality in translation, 
since no one rendering can ever fully and faithfully reproduce its 
original. Even when the two languages possess words of identical 
meaning, there are characteristic differences of context in thought 
and culture, which introduce subtle varieties of meaning. The 
words VjA, anthropos , barnasha , homo , man y all refer to the same 
object, yet how different have been the conceptions of physiology 
and psychology linked with each! How far from the thought of 
the ancient world are modern ideas of human personality! 
Apart from such differences, for which the translator must wholly 
depend upon his reader’s knowledge, the translator has to choose 
between the ‘literal’ rendering, reproducing vocabulary and 
idiom as closely as possible, and the rendering of ideas in the 
idiomatic form natural to the language into which he is trans¬ 
lating. He is further handicapped, in regard to a version of 
sacred Scriptures, by the prescriptive rights of some familiar 
rendering, any change in which is apt to be resented. The result, 
as will often be seen from the following pages, is apt to be a 
compromise, perhaps less satisfying to the translator himself 

than to anybody else. 

Each version, therefore, is, in some degree, a new book, and 
has a subsequent history of its own. We can see this best from 

Authorized Version, which has attained classical rank 
in English literature. Whatever its faults of translation—and 
they are many—when considered as a reproduction of the 
original (itself often obscure or debatable), however much it has 
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splendid 
not likely to 


Version remains by common 
literary monuments, 
displace it. Even if its intrinsic literary qualities could be ignored, 
it has served itself heir to so much from the versions of its past, 
and has written its own lan 
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every version. 

The Revised Version to-day itself calls for revision, and one 
of the possible services of the book now offered to the English 
reader will be to : 

and to help those students whose further studies may 
contribute to the satisfaction of the need. 

I am grateful to the Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford, for reading the typescript of Chapter I 
to my colleague, the Rev. A. J. D. Farrer, for similar help in 
regard to Chapter IX, to the Rev. Professor H. H. Rowley, 
for reading the proof of the Bibliographies, and to my colleague 

ing the whole proof, 

rt proof- 

ding earned out at the Press itself should also be gratefully 

acknowledged. 
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might stand for ‘dabber’, ‘Deborah’, or ‘debar’. But in both 
cases the context usually removes all risk of ambiguity. 

The use of a purely consonantal text in the synagogue service 

is, like the use of the written roll instead of the printed book, an 
example of that reverent conservatism which so often character¬ 
izes religion. As a matter of fact, the vowels were not inserted at 
all in the older writing of Hebrew; they were not added to any 

Hebrew text of the Bible, even in their most primitive form, 
before about the sixth century a.d. This vowel-less character 
of the script is found also in other ‘Semitic’ language (this being 
the name of the group to which Hebrew belongs). We can see it 
in the Phoenician inscription on the tomb of Ahiram belonging 
to the thirteenth century b.c., or on the Moabite Stone of the 
ninth century b.c,, or on the potsherds of the sixth century b.c., 
recently found at Lachish. But the consonants in these and in 
many other similar scripts are considerably different in form from 
those of the printed or written Hebrew Bible, which in this 
respect is less conservative than the Samaritan Pentateuch. The 
Samaritan script is modelled on that of those ancient ‘North- 
West Semitic’ languages already indicated. 

Besides this ‘North-Western’ group, in which numerous 
varieties of Aramaic are also now usually included , 1 there is an 
‘Eastern’ or Accadian group (Babylonian and Assyrian) and a 
‘Southern’ group (Arabic and Ethiopic). As may readily be 
understood, the study of these cognate languages throws much 
light on both the vocabulary and grammar of the Hebrew 

language. This help is the more necessary for historical exegesis 
because the meaning of words in post-Biblical Hebrew has often 
developed considerably from that of their use in the Biblical 
texts, e.g. the Biblical sedakah = ‘righteousness’ has come to 
mean also ‘alms’. 

The primary place of the consonants in Hebrew (as in other 

1 Including the Aramaic which replaces Hebrew in Ezra iv. 8—vi. i8, vii. 12—26, 
Dan, ii. 4 b —vii. 285 cf. Gen. xxxi. 47, Jer. x. 11. 
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The Hebrew syntax matches the vocabulary by its simplicity 
and directness. It prefers co-ordination to subordination in the 
structure of sentences. A literal translation of the Hebrew 

would become monotonous to us by the multiplication of the 
word ‘and’. Hebrew is as poor in connective particles as Greek 
is rich. Yet Hebrew has many simple ways 1 of expressing its 
finer shades of meaning, such as variation in the order of words, 
circumstantial clauses, the repetition of words for emphasis, the 
brief preliminary indication of a person or thing before it is 
wrought into the structure of the sentence {casus pendens ). Its 
paucity of adjectives finds compensation either by apposition of 

nouns (e.g. ‘the cords, the gold’ for ‘the golden cords’) or by the 
peculiar relation known as ‘the construct’ (e.g. ‘pot of my 
washing’, for ‘my wash-pot’). 

An example of Hebrew narrative prose will perhaps convey 
an impression of Hebrew style better than any further generaliza¬ 
tions. It is taken from the story of Rebecca encountered at the 
well by Abraham’s servant. The translation is purposely made 
as baldly literal as possible, to convey the form, as well as the 
meaning of the Hebrew (Gen. xxiv. 15 ff.): 

And—it-was, he not—yet has—finished to—speak, and-behold I 
Ribqah going—out (she—was—born to—Bethuel ben Milcah wife—of 
Nahor, brother—of Abraham) and—her—jar on her—shoulder; and—the— 
girl good-of appearance exceedingly, a virgin, and-a—man not has— 
known-her, and—she—went—down to-the—fountain and—filled her—jar 
and—came—up, and-ran the-servant to—meet-her and-said ‘make¬ 
rne—swallow, pray, a—little-of water from—thy—jar and-she—said 
‘drink, my—lord’ and-she-hastened and-she—let-down (i.e. quickly 
lowered) her—jar on—her—hand and—she—let—him—drink: and she- 

1 In past time, a great deal of subtlety has been found in the Hebrew verbal 
system, with its ‘perfect' and 'imperfect', with and without the conjunction wazv, 
and relatively small indication of temporal distinctions* Comparative study now 
seems to make probable the mixed origin of these forms, the peculiarities being due 
to the syncretism of different usages from different sources, Accadian, and Aramaean: 

cf. G. R. Driver, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System j D. W. Thomas, in Record 

amt Revelation, p. 379* 
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completion of an idea, and its rhythm, dependent on the accented 
syllables (usually the last) of each word or combination of words. 
In this poem the stresses of the voice run in three pairs (2 +2 +2) 
for each of the first four couplets (except that the third, as it now 
stands, has 3+2+2)) and in triplets and pairs (3+2) for the 
last four (except that the sixth, as it now stands, has 2 +2). The 
most frequent Hebrew rhythm is that of the triple stress, and the 
most frequent kind of parallelism is that of simple repetition of 

the same idea (e.g. Deut. xxxii. 1, 2). In Ps. cxxvi both the 
rhythm and the parallelism are more elaborate, the change of 
rhythm between the first and second stanzas probably corre¬ 
sponding with the change from a grateful remembrance of divine 
help to a new prayer for it. The parallelism of the last two 
couplets is specially effective, picturing as it does the whole 
contrast between the autumn toil and the harvest joy, with 

something of the effect of Millet’s ‘The Angelus’. This effect 
is produced with true art, because with the minimum of words: 

Halok yeldk ubSkoh 

nos’e m eshe k-ha z z a ra r 

Bo’ yabd’ b e rinnih 

nos’e ’aJummotMw 

Naturally, there are many varieties of style in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as we should expect from a literature extending over a 
millennium, and by no means all of its writings reach the artistic 
simplicity of some of the patriarchal narratives, or preserve the 
simple art of those religious lyrics which were Israel’s supreme 
aesthetic achievement. The Hebrew language is, indeed, 
specially suited for poetry, for it stirs the emotions by its sug¬ 
gestions, rather than informs the mind by a complete and 
analytic statement. 


2. The Hebrew Literature 

A survey of the contents of the Hebrew Bible must begin by 
emphasizing the difference between the Hebrew ‘Canon’ in its 
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the Septuagint text), and to ‘The Book of the Battles of 
Yahweh’ (Num. xxi. 14), neither of which, unfortunately, has 
been preserved. The stories of heroes told in Judges (though not 
their much later setting) also go back to this period, and some of 
the tales told about Saul and David (1 Sam. ixff., xvi ff.) must 
be quite early. In the ninth century the earlier collection of 
stories about the patriarchs (J) began to be made and it was 
paralleled in the following century by a later collection (E). 
‘The Blessing of Moses’ (Deut. xxxiii) may be dated somewhere 
about 800 b.c., as also the stories about Elijah and Elisha. Thus 
a considerable number of detached songs and stories had come 
into written existence before there was any thought of the more 
systematic presentation of ‘history’, and these provided the 
material for subsequent ‘editors’, such as those who shaped the 
present Book of Judges, and compiled i and 2 Kings. Long 

after these books came the work of the ‘Chronicler’ ( c . 300 b.c.) 
making use of the earlier histories, the contemporary evidence of 
Haggai and Zechariah, the memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra; 
on this basis the history was rewritten in accordance with 
contemporary conceptions of it. We may usefully contrast the 

much more reliable narrative of 1 Maccabees ( c . 1 00 b.c.) 

Another and still longer line of development, eventually 
destined to claim the foremost place in Israel’s literature, was 
that of ‘law’. From the nomadic days law, in the primitive form 
of ruling custom, the verdict of the sheikh, the decision of the 
sacred oracle (Urim and Thummim, cf. Deut. xxxiii. 8), was a 

necessary part of the life of the community. Early oral decisions 
became precedents, and were collected into such a form as ‘The 
Book of the Covenant’ (Exod. xx. 22—xxiii. 19), the earliest 
code of Hebrew law we possess, and one that presupposes an 
agricultural community. This is usually dated under the early 
monarchy; the next code we can date (621) is that of Deuter¬ 
onomy (xii—xxviii) which is largely an expansion of it. The 
third, formulated probably in the exilic period, is that known as 
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The Code of Holiness* (most of Lev. xvii-xxvi). It is not 

until the exile and the enforced detachment from the perfor¬ 
mance of the ritual, that we get th 

law which bulk 

said of the 

noted that the dates at which 
codified gives no further indication of the time of their origin 
than is afforded by a terminus ad quem. Many of the items must 

to a remote period, such as the very 

v. 11 -31), or the rite 
of the scape-goat for Azazel (Lev. xvi. 8 ff.), which are fossil 
survivals in much later strata. It should also be remembered 
that 'law' is a very inadequate rendering of the Hebrew word 
* to rah’, which meant originally an instruction’ or 'direction’, 
such as was given by the sacred oracle; 4 to rah’ 

mean practically 'revelation’, the whole revelation of God 

in the Pentateuch. 


compilations of priestly 

largely in the Pentateuch. More will have 
in relation to the 'Canon*. Here it should be 
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From the Christian, though not from the Jewish, standpoint 
the most important part of the Hebrew literature is undoubtedly 
the prophetic. Christianity is conceivable without the Law, but 
not without the Prophets. In the teaching of its Founder, and 
in the subsequent interpretation of His work, it went 

make new contacts with th 
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which the traditional interpretation of the 
of the elders’) had so largely 

lines of development in Hebrew literature, had humble begi 
nings. The psychical phenomena of the primitive 
the dervish type) were little more than the equivalent of the 

physical 'casting of lots’ by the sacred oracle. But values are 

measured by results, not by origins. The 
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which have come down to us in the Hebrew records are those of 

Micaiah (i Kings xxii. 17, 19 ff.). On the eve of battle he sees 

the already scattered host of Israel. Another vision of his 
plains the deception of the optimistic prophets, by the activity 
of ‘a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophets* for which Yah- 
weh was responsible. These particular ‘visions* are fragmentary 
remembrances preserved by their incorporation in the story of 
the battle in which Ahab was killed. In the next century the 
prophets became so prominent that their disciples began to make 
and collect the independent records of their oral utterances which 
now bear the names of the prophets of the eighth century and 
onwards—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 

and Habakkuk (‘Nahum* has a literary character of its own). 
We can see the transition from oral to written prophecy being 
made in the case of Isaiah (viii. 16, xxx. 8) and of Jeremiah 
(xxxvi), to whom Baruch acted as professional ‘scribe*. We must 
not think of these prophets as authors composing literature. 
They were men of action who flung their contribution into 
the melting-pot of contemporary politics, though themselves far 
from being mere politicians. Their concern was not a book, but 

a practical utterance, ‘the word of Yahweh*. For them and for 
their disciples it was a secondary matter to whom amongst men 
a particular oracle might be ascribed, if it was recognized as 
coming from Yahweh. One result of this attitude was the great 
freedom with which additions were made by later generations to 
the original record. Probably every prophetic writing includes 
later expansions, and adaptations to new circumstances} the 
original prophet is the nucleus of the prophecies rather than their 
author. 

The changed circumstances of the Exile not only provided 
the occasion and opportunity for much of this expansion of the 
writings, but led to the production of the more ‘literary’ prophecy, 
such as we see in Deutero-Isaiah (xl—lv) and Ezekiel. The 
chaos of the first year of Darius (520) led to new political hopes 
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Hebrew literature, viz. those of the Psalms, of ‘Wisdom*, and 

of apocalyptic. 

The Book of Psalms is to be regarded historically as the 
collection of ‘praise-songs’ ( t'htllim , the Hebrew name for it) 
rendered by Levitical choirs to simple melodic music in the wor¬ 
ship of the second Temple. The close relation to the cult, 
explicit in the titles, is frequently apparent in the Psalms them¬ 
selves; thus the burnt-offerings figure in lxvi. 13—15, the libation 
in cxvi. 13, the aspersion with hyssop in li. 7, the processions in 
xlii. 4 (R.T. mar.), the blowing of the horn in lxxxi. 3. In xx, 
for example, the actual sacrifice may have come between 
verses 5 and 6; in cxxxvi the liturgical refrain of the congrega¬ 
tion has been retained throughout. By no means all the psalms 
were of this public character; xlii and xliii (originally one, as the 
refrain shows) form a private ‘lament’; xlix is a ‘Wisdom’ poem, 
and so on. But the majority of the psalms were either used in 
the cult or bear upon it. Behind the present five ‘books’ there is 
ample evidence of earlier collections from which these were 
drawn. 

The attempts made to date the individual psalms are generally 
as futile to-day as they were when the psalm-titles were added. 
There is every probability that some of the Psalms go back to the 
times of the pre-exilic temple (e.g. xxiv), though even this 
hardly admits of individual demonstration. The early existence 

of psalms in Babylonia and Egypt confirms this probability; in 
fact, civ appears to be modelled on the ‘Hymn of Ikhnaton* 
(f. 1370 b.c.). Modern study of the Psalms (with which the 

names of Gunkel and Mowinckel are specially connected) has 
worked on the classification of them by ‘types’. The best way 
to appreciate the Psalms as literature is to take our stand with 
those who chanted them in the courts of the second temple, and 
to follow the thoughts of the Psalms as a compendium of post- 
exilic religion, to which the teaching of the great prophets has 

clearly contributed (cf. 1 with Isaiah, lv with Jeremiah). This is 
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fable (Judges ix. 8—15, cf. 2 Kings xiv. 9), parable (2 Sam. 
xii. i—6), and allegory (Ezek. xxiv. 6). But this native stock of 
traditional ‘Wisdom’ was reinforced and extended by resort to 
the copious international material which is illustrated by the 
Wisdom literature of Babylonia and Egypt. In some instances 
the literary relation is demonstrable (e.g. Prov. xxii. 17—xxiv, 
22 and The Teaching of Amen-em-ope). The widespread Story 
of Ahikar , containing much Wisdom material, was found in 
Aramaic amongst the documents of the Jewish colony at 
Elephantine. 

The Wisdom books of the Old Testament are Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes, and with these must be grouped the two 
Apocryphal books, Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon. 
There are also scattered Wisdom passages elsewhere (e.g. 
Ps. xxxvii, Baruch iii. 9 ff.), and this class of literature is 
continued in the post-Biblical book known as The Sayings of 
the Fathers , which belongs to the Mishnah. The canonical 
Proverbs avowedly consists of a number of collections with 
special titles; it seems to have taken its present form in the 
early Greek period. Ecclesiasticus, ‘The Wisdom of Ben Sira’, 
written about 180 b.c., continues the general outlook of 
Proverbs, though the unifying hand of a single author is here 
apparent. The canonical Ecclesiastes, with its pessimistic 
outlook on life and its denials of either moral retribution or 
a life beyond death, represents ‘Left Wing’ Wisdom, as the 
‘Wisdom of Solomon’ may be said to represent the ‘Right 
Wing’; the latter has been stimulated by many Greek ideas, 
such as those of the un-Hebraic doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, or of an immanent and pervasive Logos. The Book of 
Job claims a place of its own, as giving the orthodox theory of 
moral retribution, together with a pungent criticism of this 
from the standpoint of an innocent sufferer. It contributes the 
suggestion, explicit in the Prologue (hidden from Job himself), 
and implicit in the speeches of Yahweh, that there xj a divine 
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must we miss that conception of the unity of history under the 
hand of God, seen in the fulfilment of His purpose, which brings 

to clear expression the doctrine of the prophets and underlies 
the Christian philosophy of history. In this respect, apocalyptic 
is a legitimate and logical issue of the conception of history which 
dominates the Old Testament. 


3. The Hebrew Canon 

As was stated at the outset of our review of the literature, 
its origins and historical nature form a separate topic from that 
of the recognition of its authority as revelation, to which we 
now turn. The actual or assumed religious character of all 
the contents of the Hebrew Bible as it lies before us must not 
obscure the fact that there was other Hebrew literature of what 


we should call a secular character. This is evidenced, for example, 
by David’s laments over Saul and Jonathan and over Abner, 
and especially by the ‘Song of Songs’, which has probably been 
incorporated only because its allegorical interpretation converted 
it into a history of Israel from the Exodus to the Messianic 
restoration, in terms of Yahweh’s love for His people. We 
cannot claim to possess more than a selection from the Hebrew 
literature as it once existed 


selection obviously made in a 
religious interest. What has been the process of this selection ? 

From the very beginning, the strong religious faith of this 
people and its application to the whole of life would tend to give 
a religious character even to narrative told for its own sake, such 
as ‘The Court History of David\ Further, the origins of‘law’, 

regarded as divine ‘instruction’ (torah) given through the sacred 
oracle (Exod. xviii. 15 ff.), of which the authority was extended 

to other legal decisions, would prepare the way for the supreme 

place given to ‘Torah’ by the later Judaism. The oracles of the 
prophets claimed a divine origin from the very beginning, and 
this claim was continued in apocalyptic. Liturgical poetry used 
in worship would easily acquire a sacred character by association. 
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Even ‘Wisdom* could claim Co be truly, if lest directly, inspired 
(cf. Prov. viii. 12 ff.) and could be ultimately identified wkh the 
sacrosanct Torah (Ecclus. xxiv. 8 ff., 23). Thus there were 

many preparations in the religious life of Israel for the further 
and distinct claim that the literature which recorded this life 
was itself authoritative 


being 


being divinely inspired, and 
the permanent revelation of divine truth. 

A starting-point for the discussion of the Canon has often 
been found in the division of the Hebrew Bible into the three 






parts, known as the Law (Pentateuch), the Prophets (Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah 
Ezekiel, and ‘the Twelve*), and the Writings (Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles). There is some 
evidential value in this division and order, such as the priority 
of the Prophets to the Writings, and the late grouping of Daniel 
(not with the Prophets,as in the English Bible) and of Chronicles. 
But the growth of the Canon (as such) was much more compli¬ 
cated and indeed obscure than this triple grouping might 
and no valid evidence exists for the formal recognition of any 
one of these divisions. The ascription of the whole Torah to 
Moses (including the oral tradition of its interpretation, cf. the 
opening words of The Sayings of the Fathers) is a late product of 
Jewish theology. Its significance is measured by the claim that 
the Prophets and the Writings had nothing to add to the Torah 
and that, in fact, if Israel had not sinned, nothing but the 
Torah (and Joshua) would have bee 
of the growth of the literature, it 
literary and historical evidence) that the Prophets 
pioneers in the higher religion of 

prophet', laid the foundation for their 
tion of Yahweh 

Egypt. 
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The first point in the history at which we can assert the 
recognition of a sacred book as authoritative falls in the seventh 
century b.c. This book was the basis of the reformation of 
religion carried through by Josiah in 621 b.c. (2 Kings xxii. 
8 ff.) and is now identified by the great majority of Old Testa¬ 
ment scholars with the central part of our present Book of 
Deuteronomy. In almost every detail, the reforming measures 
correspond with the requirements of that book. The influence 
of its style and teaching on the subsequent period is generally 
admitted, both in regard to the editing of the history (Judges, 
1 and 2 Kings) and the religious outlook (Malachi). Deutero¬ 
nomy, then, can be regarded as substantially the first contribu¬ 
tion to the ultimate corpus of authoritative literature. 

A second notable point in the history is the public reading of 
a law-book by Ezra the scribe (Neh. viii. 1 ff.) which we may 
date in 397 b.c . 1 This, too, was accepted as authoritative and 
apparently as something new, previously unknown to the hearers. 
The consequent celebration of an eight-day Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, at a fixed point in the calendar, points to Lev. xxiii. 39, 
and therefore to the Law of Holiness, rather than to the already 
known Deuteronomy (cf. xvi. 13 ff.), and this inference is 
confirmed by the use of ‘booths’ (Lev. xxiii. 42) of which the 
Deuteronomic form of the commandment says nothing. Further, 
the payment of ‘the tithe of tithes’ by the Levites to the priests 
(Neh. x. 38) follows the Priestly Law of Num. xviii. 26 and not 
the Deuteronomic Law (xiv. 22 ff., xxvi. 12 ff.). These points 

suggest that Ezra’s law-book, brought by him from Babylon, 
was some part of the Priestly Law (including the Law of 
Holiness), and not Deuteronomy. On the other hand, it is not 
likely to have been the completed Pentateuch, for much of this 
would hardly have been the programme for a restoration of 
religion, and it is far too long for Lev. xxiii to have been reached 

1 I have summarized the evidence for this date (in place of the traditional 458) in 

The History of Israel; its Facts and Factors , p, 151, 
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on the second day' (Neh. viii. 13). It i$ no valid argument to say 

that the Samaritan schism proves the completion of the Penta¬ 
teuch before this date, on the undeniable ground that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch is virtually identical with the Hebrew. 
The fact is that we do not know when the final separation of 

Jews and Samaritans took place, and Josephus (though with 

some confusion) brings it down to the time of Alexander. 

We may assume, however, that by the middle of the fourth 
century the Pentateuch existed practically in its present form 
and was accepted as, in some sense, an authoritative book. The 
two law 




previously accepted (D and some parts of P, 

including H) formed the nuclei; to these had been added (to D 
during the exile?) the previously existent literature which told 
of Israel's origins and ancestors and those redemptive acts of 
Yahweh to which the prophets and psalmists ever appealed. 
This literature (JE) was already old by the fourth century, and 
for an unsophisticated people antiquity easily beco 
The combined material was 




uthority. 

in a framework of history (as 

conceived by the priestly school of writers) from the creation 
onwards, to form our Pentateuch. 

But other literature of the past, with intrinsic claims on 

also long since in existence. There 

rds of the earlier prophets. 

the stories of Israel's 
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shows (ix. 2) that by this time the Prophets have acquired quasi- 
canonical authority} they are being studied as authoritative 
revelation. 

As for the third group, the ‘Writings’, these are mentioned 
rather vaguely and variously in the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus, 
written by the grandson of Ben Sira, but not so as to enable us 
to define the group. In fact, it remained a disputable quantity 
till the beginning of the second century a.d. At the (Jewish) 
Council of Jamnia (a.d. 90) the right of Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
and Esther to a place in this group could still be challenged, and 
in the following century Rabbi Akiba still thought it necessary 
to defend Canticles. But in the list given by Josephus (contra 
jlpionem^ i. 37—41), writing at the beginning of the second 
century a.d., the contents of the group were those of our Hebrew 

Bible. 

It will be seen from this review of what is known how un¬ 
systematic and gradual was the establishment of the Hebrew 
Canon, even though it was virtually completed by the time of the 
New Testament writers. These do not cite the three disputed 
books and only one of them (Jude, verses 14—16) passes ex¬ 
plicitly beyond the Hebrew Canon, to cite ‘Enoch*. 1 In the 
actual process of recognition we must give a large place to 
the usage of the synagogues, which existed a long time before the 
New Testament times, and mediated the transition from the 
religion of the Temple to the religion of the Torah. In regard 
to the books now included in the Apocrypha, which were never 
recognized in the Palestinian Canon, though they formed part 
of the Greek Bible (as will be seen in Chapter II) we may 
conjecture that various reasons prevented their inclusion in the 
group of accepted writings, such as the fact that some of them 
were not written in Hebrew, and some of them belonged to that 
apocalyptic school from which the Palestinian Jews turned away 
the more firmly because they were popular with the Christians. 

1 Cf. t however, i Cor. ii, a, Eph. v. 14. 
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Masora Magna. Surrounding these are famous Jewish com¬ 
mentaries by ibn Ezra, Rashi, Kimchi, ben Gerson, 

The first of the four great Polyglot Bibles was the Complu- 
tensian, published by Cardinal Ximenes in 1514-17 at Alcala. 1 
This gives the Vulgate in the centre of the page flanked by the 
Hebrew on the left and the Septuagint (with Latin translation) 
on the right; thus, as the editors remark concerning this first 
Christian edition of the Hebrew text, ‘in the middle between 
these (the two columns) wc have set the Latin translation of 
Blessed Jerome, as though between the Synagogue and the 
Eastern Church, putting them like the two thieves one on each 
side, but Jesus, that is the Roman or Latin Church, between 
them’. In the lower part of the page the Targum is given on the 
right (for the Pentateuch only) and a Latin translation of it on the 
left. The quality of the work is severely criticized by Ginsburg. 

The second of the Polyglots is that of the Plantin press at 
Antwerp (8 vols., 1569—73). The third is that of Paris (9 
vols., 1629—45), which gives not only the Vulgate, the Septua¬ 
gint, and the Targums , but also the Syriac, Arabic, and Samari¬ 
tan (the last, of course, for the Pentateuch only). The best-known 
Polyglot in this country is that edited by Brian Walton, and 
published in six volumes in 1657, followed by Edmund Castell’s 
lexicon in two volumes in 1669. (This Polyglot added Ethiopic 
and Persian to the previously named versions.) An opening of 

the Pentateuch volume is impressive, 2 for it gives at a glance in 
the upper half of the two pages and in columns from left to 
right: (1) the Hebrew text, with interlinear Latin translation; 

(2) the Vulgate; (3) the Septuagint, with Latin translation; 
(4) the Targum of Onkelos, with Latin translation; (5) the 
Samaritan text in the old Semitic script; and (6) a Latin trans¬ 
lation of the Samaritan (Aramaic) version. On the lower half 

1 A page facsimile is given by A, S. Geden {Introduction to the Hebrew Bible , 

opp. p. 78), 

2 A two-page facsimile is given by Geden, op, cit., between pp* 82 and 83, 
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there are given the Syriac and the Arabic versions, 

jected 


of the 

and their Latin translations. Brian Walton had 
from his livings in 1641 and imprisoned in the following year; 

when released he withdrew to Oxford and devoted himself to 

piece of work represents 
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at the Restoration). 

Of many subsequent editions of the Hebrew Bible, all that 
need be mentioned here are those of Joseph Athias (1659*61) 
and of E. Van der Hooght (1705), A. Hahn (1833), as well 
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editions of separate books (1869-95) covered all except Exodus- 

I Deuteronomy, and were the best form of text for the student 
at the time. Paul Haupt's The Sacred Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment consisted of editions of the sepa 

text (1893-1904) and did not include Exodus, Deuteronomy 
The Twelve, or Mcgilloth. C. D. Ginsburg, on the basis of 

very great amount of work on the Masora, published the first 

edition of his Hebrew Bible in 1894. In 1905-6 the first 

edition of R. Kind's Bib/ia Hebraica 

on versional 
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5. The Transmission of the Written Text 

We turn to consider the long period prior to the Printed 
Editions, in which the transmission of the text depended on 
writing. Here we shall notice: (a) the writing materials, (b) 
the work of the Masoretes, (r) the extant manuscripts. 

(a) We know that papyrus was used in Palestine from an 
early date, since we hear of a supply of 500 rolls of it being 
brought to the king of Gebal (Byblus) about 1100 b . c . Papyrus 
was made of strips of the pith of the papyrus plant, which grew 
in the Nile. These were laid transversely and glued together, 
one sheet being fastened to another to make a continuous roll 
of the required length. The dry climate of Egypt has allowed 
the preservation of many papyri, but we could not expect this 
to occur in Palestine. The most detailed reference to writing 
materials in the Old Testament is that found in Jer. xxxvi. 23, 

which describes the destruction of the roll of prophecies which 
Jeremiah had dictated to Baruch. The writing was in some dark 
fluid (cf. Ezek. ix. 2), presumably with the usual reed pen 
(Ps. xlv. 1 1) and probably on one of these papyrus rolls, in suc¬ 
cessive ‘columns’ (R.T. mar.J As every three or four of these 
were read out to the king, he seized the roll, slashed them off 
with the scribe’s pen-knife, and flung them into the brazier 
which warmed the winter-house. Documents of this kind were 
stored in earthenware vessels, as were the deeds of Jeremiah’s 
property at Anathoth (Jer. xxxii. 14). Broken earthenware was 
itself used for records, as we know from the potsherds (‘ostraka’) 
discovered at Samaria (stewards’ accounts of the ninth century) 
and at Lachish (letters). For engraving on hard material, such 
as the Moabite Stone or the rock of the Siloam tunnel, an iron 
stylus would be used (Job xix. 24, Jer. xvii. 1). The clay tablets 
on which so much of the literature of Mesopotamia has been 

preserved are paralleled by those of Tell el-Amarna, which 
throw so much light on the state of Palestine about 1380 B.c., 
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(except for the matres lectionis mentioned on p. 30) until the work 
of the Masoretes (r. sixth century) and that the words were 
written continuously or divided only by a dot (as in the Moabite 
and Siloam inscriptions), so that errors in copying were even 
easier than at a later date. The writing was in the ancient 
Semitic script, at least until the date of the Samaritan schism, 
towards the end of the fourth century b.c. After this it was 
changed into the ‘square 1 or Aramaic script which the founts of 
type in our printed editions resemble. 

After the destruction of the Jewish state in a.d. 70, it ob¬ 
viously became necessary to ensure the preservation of this 
consonantal text and the correct tradition of its pronunciation. 
This became ultimately the work of the Masoretes. The name 
‘Masoretes 1 is derived from the Hebrew word Masora , in the 
sense of ‘tradition 1 . These ‘traditionalists 1 may be regarded as 
continuing the work of the soph e rtm y from the first to the tenth 
century a.d., though our knowledge of their work comes from 
the latter and post-Talmudic part of this period. It is to them 
that we owe from about the sixth century the creation of the 
systematic vocalization and accentuation of the consonantal 
text, and the consequent creation of a textus receptus. (The 
Masora, denoting their corpus of textual criticism, must not be 
confused with Midrash, denoting the exposition of the text.) 

The development of the representation of the Hebrew vowels 
seems to have taken place independently in both Palestine and 
Babylon, the two chief spheres of Jewish learning and tradition. 
An earlier and more primitive ‘Palestinian 1 system preceded that 
of Tiberias which is found in the ordinary Hebrew Bibles. 
By dots or strokes, placed beneath the consonants which they 
follow (except for 0), the quality (not the quantity) of the seven 
fundamental sounds (1, e y a y a y d y 0, a), is distinguished, though 
a is short and a and 0 are long. Combinations of these signs 
with a half-vowel (S'tttd) give the hatefs y or ‘hurried 1 sounds, 
denoting minuter distinctions of pronunciation, chiefly due to 
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the influence of the gutturals. In the less differentiated Babylon- 

vocalization, signs different from the Western are used, and 

written above the consonants they follow. The oldest 

form of this vocalization, consisting only of dots, suggests 
connexion with the Eastern Syriac vowel system. 1 In 
form, somewhat different signs were developed (distinguishing 
& and a), and with the same sign for the unaccented vowels and 
again for their occurrence before Daghesh forte (the doubled 
consonant). 2 But the Western method of vocalization prevailed 
over the Eastern, so that the a.d. 916 manuscript of the prophets, 
though Babylonian, has the vocalization of Tiberias. 

In our Hebrew Bibles there are to be found other symbols— 
one for each word—which are called ‘accents*. This is not the 
best of names for them, since the indication of the tone-syllable 
(over or under which they usually stand) is not their only or 
even their original purpose. They were designed to indicate the 
cant illation’, or musical recitation of the scriptures in the 
worship of the synagogue, though their original values in this 
connexion arc no longer known. They also indicate the logical 
structure of the sentence, like our own marks of punctuation. 
To the modern student they render valuable service in this 
connexion, as well as in indicating the tone-syllable, the place 
of which usually affects the vocalization. These ‘accents’ fall 
into two groups according as they distinguish the logical parts of 
the sentence (‘disjunctives') or link words together (‘conjunc¬ 
tives'). T he system is highly complicated, and varies in 
Proverbs, and Job from that of the other 
accentuation, as well as for the vocalization, there 

independent development in Babylonia. 

In addition to the vocalization and accentuation, the work of 
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the Sopherim and Masoretes extended in a number of other 
directions. The most familiar illustrations of this are to be 
found in the differences between the K*thibh , or written text, 
and the Q'rf, that which was to be read. There are said to be 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred examples of such 
differences, though many of them do not affect the sense, as 
when in Ruth ii. 11, for example, the ‘Easterners* inserted (the 
sign of the direct object) *eth before the word kol (‘all’). Some¬ 
times the Q e ri substituted a euphemism for (public) reading, 

e.g. in 2 Kings xviii. 27, where the text has ‘their dung* and 
‘their urine*, the reader is directed to use Hebrew words mean¬ 
ing ‘their filth* and ‘the water of their feet*. The substitution 
of Adonai (Lord) for Tahweh , to avoid any risk of blaspheming 
the Name, is indicated by the vowels of the former word being 
added to the consonants of the latter, so giving rise to the false 
form, Jehovah. But some of the readings amounted to what we 
should call textual criticism, though no alteration was made in 
the consonantal text. All that was done was to add the vowels 
of the new word to the consonants of the old. As examples we 

may take Jer. xxxi. 38 and li. 3. The former enjoins the addition 
of a word which the Hebrew text obviously requires, viz. ‘come’ 
after ‘days’, as is given in both the Authorized and Revised 
Versions. The word was accidentally omitted by some copyist 
through the resemblance of two Hebrew words. Jer. li. 3 omits 
(in reading) a word which has been accidentally repeated by a 
copyist, viz. yidrok , ‘he will bend*. The omission is confirmed by 
manuscripts and ancient versions and is accepted by the Revised 
Version, whilst the Authorized Version shows what difficulties 
the retention of the mistake must make. 

Another, though very small, group of emendations seem to 
have actually been made in the consonantal text. These are the 

TikkUne Soph 'rim , ‘the corrections of the scribes’. 1 Thus in 

1 The full list of 18 instances is given and discussed by Ginsburg, op. cit., 

PP‘ 352-^2* 
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viz. wdw (= o). A Rabbi asked to which side the waw be¬ 
longed, whereupon another offered to count. Accordingly a 
Torah was brought and they remained until they had settled the 
point by counting. 1 Minute classifications of the results of such 
work were made, such as an alphabetical list of words occurring 
twice in the Old Testament, once without and once with the 
conjunction waw\ since the first example was the word ochlah , 
a treatise which began with this list was Ochlah we-Ochlah . A 
further point of interest was that of the occurrence or absence 
of the matres lectionis , the four consonantal letters (wdw, yodh, 

he, and dleph) which were used from a very early date to give 
some indication of long vowels and diphthongs; these have often 
become established in the consonantal text. When they occur, 
the instance is known as a scriptio plena , when they are absent, 
as a scriptio defectiva. It is clear that such a difference has be¬ 
come purely orthographic, but orthography was a major interest 
with the Masoretes. The Rabbinic commentaries known as the 
Midrashim often extract important truths from such minutiae. 
A stock example is in regard to Hag. i. 8, where the Hebrew 
verb rendered ‘I will be glorified’ is written without the final 

letter He. Since this letter of the alphabet has the numerical 
value 5, the Talmud 2 says that it is absent because five things 

were 

the first, viz. the ark, the holy fire, the Shechinah, the Holy 
Spirit, and the Urim and Thummim. 

(r) From the hands of the Masoretes there have come to us 
the manuscripts from which the Hebrew printed texts are 
ultimately derived; hence the name 

the textus receptus. Until recent times all our Hebrew Bibles 

followed the text of Jacob ben Chayyim (printed in i 5 2 4 _ 5 )- 
Professor Paul Kahle, however, the leading scholar in Masoretic 
studies on critical lines at the present time, has pointed out that 

1 Kiddushin , 30 a t quoted in Hasting's Diet. Bible ^ iv, 729. 

1 Toma t 21 b , quoted op. cit., p. 730. 
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the contents were ceremonially buried. It is only when the 
Geniza has accidentally escaped this treatment (as at Cairo) 
that its contents have yielded those earlier manuscripts which 
the scholar so eagerly desires. So far, no complete copies of the 
Hebrew Scriptures earlier than those already named have been 
found, but in recent years a large number of fragments of both 

Palestinian and Babylonian manuscripts have come to light. 
The Cairo fragments, extending from the sixth to the ninth 
century a.d,, yield the genuine Babylonian tradition. 1 But, as 
Professor Kahle points out, all this earlier evidence is too late to 
show any important amount of variation in the consonantal text; 
for this we should need Geniza fragments four or five centuries 
older, and such have not yet been discovered. That important 
variations must have existed and that there was a pre-Masoretic 
period when the transmission of the text was without any such 
care for literal accuracy as the Masoretes displayed, will be 
evident from the following section. 


6 . The Criticism of the Masore tic Text 

We have already noticed some of the signs of textual criticism 
as exercised by the Masoretes themselves. But it is impossible 
for the modern scholar, with a far greater critical apparatus, to 
stop where they did. The ancient Versions, as the following 
chapters will show, carry us back to forms of the Hebrew text 
earlier by many centuries than its finally established Masoretic 
form. The science of comparative philology and the scientific 
study of Hebrew grammar have made it impossible for us to be 

content with some of the traditional meanings and interpreta¬ 
tions. The Masoretic text itself calls for criticism on the three 
chief grounds of ( a ) the impossibility of rendering some of the 
Hebrew words and phrases, in their present context, ( b ) the 
existence of parallels within the Masoretic text, showing variant 

1 Cf. Kahle’s list of manuscripts, with many facsimiles, in Zeitsckrift f, d, alttest. 

Witsentchaft , 1928, pp. 113 if, and his preface to Kittel, ed, 3 (1937). 
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‘does one plough with oxen ?’ to which the answer in those days 
was clearly ‘yes’. But by redividing the consonants (and adding 
the proper vowels) we get 'im yehares b*bdkdr yam , meaning ‘is 
the sea ploughed with oxen ?’ the required parallel to the corre¬ 
sponding line ‘do horses run on crags?’ and equally requiring the 
(proper) answer‘no’. In some instances the consonants have been 

transposed by the copyist; thus in Ps. xlix. 11 (12) the Hebrew 
reads ‘their inwards ( kirbdm) are their houses for ever’, where 
clearly something is wrong. But if two consonants of kirbdm 
are transposed, we should get those for kibrdm or k e bdrim 
meaning ‘their grave’ or ‘graves’, either of which gives an 
intelligible sense. As a matter of fact, this is the reading of the 
Septuagint, the Syriac, and the Tar gum. 

Another line of proof that the Masoretic text suffered many 
changes in the pre-Masoretic days is afforded by the comparison 
of passages of which a double tradition exists within the Old 
Testament itself. Thus, in the three verses of a prophecy now 
assigned to both Isaiah (ii. 2—4) and to Micah (iv. 1—3) the 

former passage has one word not found in the latter, and the 
latter has four words not found in the former, whilst three 
words show variation and the order of the words varies in three 
instances. There are three differences of orthography and 
Micah has an additional couplet of eight words, which seem to 
be required by the structure of the poem. (There are further dif¬ 
ferences in the Septuagint.) A more extensive comparison could 
be made of Ps. xviii and the same psalm as found in 2 Sam. xxii. 
Thus in Ps. xviii. 42 (43), we find ' > drikem , ‘I empty them out’, 

whilst in 2 Sam. xxii. 43 two variants of this are found, viz. 

* ddtkkem y ‘I pulverize them’ *erkd*em y ‘I stamp them down’. 

For the prose tradition we may compare 2 Kings xviii ff. and 
Isa. xxxvi ff. Thus in Isa. xxxvii. 18 we have ‘the lands and 
their land’ and in 2 Kings xix. 17 ‘the nations and their land’, 
the latter obviously being required. 

The importance of the ancient versions for the criticism of 
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been put into their present form in Babylon in the fifth century 
a.d. There are not a few places in which the evidence of the 
Versions does not enable us to restore a plausible text, though the 
Masoretic text gives every sign of being corrupt, e.g. Deut. 
xxxii. 5. In such places there is often legitimate scope for con¬ 
jectural emendation and some conjectures may win general 
acceptance, as in regard to Amos vi. 12, named above. But con¬ 
jectural emendation on the scale practised by some modern 
commentators has little more value than an academic exercise. 
In recent years there has been a growing reaction against such 
subjectivity. Even when, as must often be the case, the Masoretic 
text does not satisfy us, it is there to be explained in the best 
way possible as the only accepted text we have, or are ever likely 
to have. 


7. The Task of Translation 

When scholarship has done all it can to establish the original 
Hebrew text, the task of the translator begins and he has many 
difficulties to face. In the second century b.c. the grandson of 
ben Sira discovered this when seeking to translate his grand¬ 
father’s Hebrew into Greek. He asks the indulgence of his 
readers for any failure to render the wording of the original, 
for, as he remarks, ‘those things said originally in Hebrew have 
not equal force when they are transferred into another tongue’. 
This is a difficulty which faces every translator, even when he is 
rendering one modern language into another. But the difficulty 

is greatly increased when an ancient language is being rendered 
into a modern tongue. Then, the two worlds of life and thought, 
of speech and art, lie immeasurably farther apart. The under¬ 
tones and overtones of each written word—all the associations 
it calls up to one who uses it familiarly—are necessarily wanting 
in the foreign word which replaces it, often with a very different 
set of associations. As we have seen (§ 1), the Hebrew vocabu¬ 
lary and syntax are simple enough, and it is usually not difficult. 
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association of faith in immortality with ‘I know that my 

redeemer liveth,* Sic. (Job. xix. 25); yet how great a wealth 
of new association have such translations gathered to them¬ 
selves! 

Perhaps there will always be room for two kinds of translation 
of sacred Scriptures—the classical version to be used in public 
worship, even though antiquity has obscured some of its meaning, 
and the modern vernacular (and more exact) version which can 
help the private reader to come as near as is possible to the 
original. But the majesty, dignity, and impressiveness of that 
original can be felt in their fullness only by the diligent student 
of the Hebrew text. 


H. Wheeler Robinson 


Note on the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

This is not a version, but a particular form of the Hebrew, written 
in a script directly descended from the Old Semitic (see p. 26). It 
has many minor variations—the number noted in Kittel’s text is said 
to be about 6,000—from the Masoretic Text, and the Septuagint 
agrees with 2,000 of these (so Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Test- 
ament , p. 709). But few of these are of importance, and its chief value 
is to show the substantial agreement of the text of the Pentateuch about 
300 b.c. with our present text. This Hebrew Pentateuch in the Sam¬ 
aritan script (Tex/us Hebraeo-Samaritanus ) is to be distinguished from 
the Aramaic Targum {Versto Samaritand)\ both are given in Walton’s 
Polyglot. 
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C. Estimate of the Value of the Textual Tradition 

(a) Doctrinal influence on text slight and never universal. 

(b) Harmonization in Synoptic Gospels. How far due to Tatian? 

(c) Peculiarities of Codex Bezae and its allies. 

{d) Influence of Marcion on text. 

D. Bearing of Recent Discoveries on Textual Theory 

Importance of local centres. Five main groups of textual authorities now 
recognized: (a) Byzantine (late), (£) Alexandrian, (c) Caesarean, ( d) Western, 
(e) Syrian. 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT 

A. The Setotuagint 


i. Its Origin. 

The translation of the Old Testament into Greek was due to 
two great movements in the ancient world which were secular 

rather than religious—Alexander the Great’s conquests and the 
Jewish Diaspora. When Alexander’s brief and splendid career 
came to a sudden end his empire fell into fragments, but he 
bequeathed to posterity the world of Hellenism. From the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the banks of the Indus his 


victorious pathway is marked by new cities which he founded. 
His armies were recruited from every part of the Greek world, 
and they not only learned to speak a common dialect but also 
introduced this Greek Koine (as it was called) into the conquered 
territories. Whatever the fate of this linguistic legacy may have 
been in the Middle East, it became the established language of 
the kingdoms over which his generals and their successors 
ruled. Macedonia, Pergamum, Syria, Egypt, all became spheres 
of Hellenistic culture. The Antigoni, the Attalids,the Seleucids, 

and the Ptolemies were not only heirs of Alexander’s conquests, 
they were diffusers of Hellenism. At the same time another 
movement was spreading with remarkable rapidity. The Jewish 
Dispersion began with the transportation of entire populations to 
Nineveh and Babylon when the Northern and Southern king¬ 
doms were overrun by Assyrian and Babylonian empire builders 
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near the end of the eighth and the beginning of the sixth cen¬ 
turies before Christ. After the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar there 


considerable migration to 
and when Alexander founded his famous city at the mouth of 
the Nile Jews were incorporated among the first citi 
was forcible transportation or enrolment in 
only method of dispersion. The lure of trade 
of this commercial 
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to all the cities which fringed the 
Mediterranean Sea, and Jewish synagogues were to 
from the pillars of Hercules to the shores of the Euxinc. For 
while the Hebrew scriptures were 
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found 
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in Hebrew and expounded 

in Aramaic. But after two or three generations the A 
mother tongue was forgotten, and the Jews who lived in lands 
to the west of Palestine spoke only the Greek Kdtni , the lingua 
franca of the Mediterranean world. 


It was in Alexandria that the need of a Greek translation of 
the Jewish scriptures was first felt. All through the Ptolemaic 
period the Jews must have increased in this city both in numbers 
and in importance. Three and a half centuries after its founda¬ 
tion we learn from Philo that about two-fifths of the population 
of Alexandria were Jews, and that the race numbered more than 
a million in Egypt. Moreover, Alexandria soon 
the Ptolemies the foremost centre of culture in the Hellenistic 
world. Here Judaism was to come into closest touch with Greek 
modes of thought, and in the writings of Philo to 

in the garb of Plato. But the first 

mann has called i thc hcllenizing of Semitic monotheism* 
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b.c. According to this story, King Ptolemy Philadelphia 
prompted by Demetrius of Phalerum who wished to include 
in the royal library at Alexandria manuscripts of the Jewish Law 
with copies of all books known to the world, sent a letter to 
Eleazar, the high priest at Jerusalem. In this the king described] 
his recent release of more than a hundred thousand Jewish 
captives, and, declaring his wish ‘to show favour to these mem 
and to all the Jews throughout the world and to those who' 
come after them’, he revealed his purpose that their Law should 1 
be translated from the Hebrew tongue into Greek ‘so that these 
writings also might belong to us in our library along with the 
other royal books’. The high priest was asked to select six 
elders from each tribe, ‘men of the best manner of life who are 
versed in the Law and able to translate, that from the majority 
it may be found wherein they agree, because the investigation 
relates to matters of high importance’. This letter was sent 
by the hands of Andreas and Aristeas who carried dedicatory 
offerings for the Temple. Eleazar in his reply commended 
Ptolemy’s ‘reverent piety for our God’, and, though confessing 
that the project was ‘contrary to nature’, he overcame his 
religious prejudice ‘as a sign of friendship and affection*, and 
in gratitude for the king’s ‘unforgettable benefits for our country¬ 
men*. He sent the seventy-two elders with a copy of the Law. 
The translators were feted on their arrival and delighted the king 
by the wisdom with which they replied to all his questions. They 
were then conducted to a restful spot on the island of Pharos, 
where a house had been specially prepared for their use. Here 
they set to work, ‘making the results agree by comparisons with 
one another’s findings’. By a happy coincidence the translation 
was completed in seventy-two days, Demetrius, who had been 
sent by Ptolemy to arrange for the transcription of their work, 
then ‘assembled the Jewish people in the place where the trans¬ 
lation had been made and read it over to all in the presence of 
the translators*. The seventy-two elders and Demetrius were 
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the entire translation was read to the people and approved by them 
before it was presented to the king. The Greek rendering ol 
the Law was the authorized version of the synagogue rather than 
the version prepared by royal command. 

iii. The Completion of the Greek Old Testament. 

The Law was translated into Greek in the third century b.c. 
The other two sections of the Hebrew scriptures, the ‘Prophets’ 
and the ‘Writings’, were translated gradually during the next 
two centuries. It has been suggested, with great probability, 
that a beginning was made with select passages prescribed in the 
lectionary for the festivals and special sabbaths. This was soon 

followed by the translation of the books as a whole, beginning 
with Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Prophets, after which 
Isaiah and the ‘Former Prophets’ (i.e. the historical books) were 
also dealt with by companies of translators. In the year 132 b.c. 
the grandson of Jesus ben Sira came to Egypt and found a 

Greek translation of ‘the law itself, and the prophecies and 

the rest of the books’. As a Palestinian Jew this writer of the 
Prologue to Ecclesiasticus would know the second part of the 
Hebrew scriptures, which was evidently already current in a 
Greek rendering. It seems that some of the Hagiographa also 
were then already known in Egypt in translations. From 
various indications we may infer that by the beginning of the 
Christian era the Greek version of the Hebrew Old Testament 
was complete. 

iv. The Greek Apocrypha. 

It is in its scope that the Greek Old Testament differs most 
remarkably from the Hebrew Bible. In addition to those books 
which ultimately found acceptance in the Jewish canon, our 
oldest manuscripts of the Septuagint contain a number of other 
writings which must have enjoyed a wide circulation in the 
Diaspora, and were accepted by the Christian Church as part 
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an Alexandrian Jew who wrote in Greek, ben Sira was a Pales¬ 
tinian Jew who composed his book in Hebrew. In recent years 
considerable portions of a Hebrew text of Ecdesiasticus have 
come to light. But some reason, perhaps its relation to an acute 
sectarian controversy, kept it out of the Jewish canon. 

Baruch^ a composite book, was published in its present form 

soon after the fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. The original 
Hebrew, in which parts of it were certainly written, has entirely 
disappeared, possibly because the liturgical use which it once 
served had come to an end. 

The Epistle of Jeremy^ which forms the last chapter of Baruch 
in both the Latin and the English Bible, is thus found in some 
Greek manuscripts, but in most others it is given a place of its 
own, following Baruch and Lamentations, which are treated as 
supplements to Jeremiah. This was written in Hebrew at the 
end of the fourth century b.c. and translated into Greek about 
a century and a half later. 

Tobity a romance of the exile, written towards the close of the 
third century b.c., combines folk-lore and Persian angelology 
and demonology with an ardent devotion to the Law. 

Judith , a novel in which the Jewish struggle for religious and 
political liberty under Jonathan the Maccabee is thinly disguised 
in the form of a narrative set in the times of ‘Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Assyria*, can be dated with comparative confidence in 
the mid-Maccabean period. The same epoch-making revolt 
gave rise to the four very different books which are generally 
given a place at the end of the Septuagint, although none of these 
was included in the great Vatican codex B, and only the first 
two were admitted to Jerome’s Vulgate and to the English 
Apocrypha. Four books bearing the title Maccabees are found 
in a number of manuscripts of the Septuagint, but they are not 
connected with one another except in so far as they deal with the 
persecution of the Jews during the period of the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid suzerains. 
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the book (quite wrongly) to Josephus, we can understand its. 
exclusion from the Latin, and therefore from the English, 
Apocrypha. 

Apart from these additional books the Septuagint varies froim 
the Hebrew Bible in the additional matter contained in certain - 

books which are common to both. The two most remarkable 

examples are the additions to Esther and to Daniel. The English 
Apocrypha supplies The Rest of the Chapters of the Book of 
Esther , following Jerome, who gathered at the end of canonical 
Esther all the Greek additions which in the Septuagint are 
distributed in large sections through the entire book, and increase 

by 107 verses the 163 verses of the Hebrew text. The places; 

which these six additions occupy in the Greek version are indi¬ 
cated in the margin of the English Revised Version. There is- 
no linguistic evidence to show that they have been translated 
from a Hebrew original, and as Esther was one of the last books 
to gain a place in the Hebrew canon it is not surprising that this 
popular story gathered round it further embellishments, partly 
to give it a deeper religious character and partly to amplify the 
narrative. 

The book of Daniel receives three supplements, (a) In the 

English Apocrypha The History of Susanna is prefaced with the 
words: ‘Set apart from the beginning of Daniel because it is not 
in the Hebrew, as neither the Narration of Bel and the Dragon.’ 
This refers to the place which Susanna has in the great uncials, 
where it comes immediately after the title ‘Daniel’. In this they 
follow Theodotion’s version. In the one manuscript which 
preserves the text of the Septuagint for Daniel Susanna follows 
the rest of Daniel as chapter xiii, which is also its position in the 
Vulgate. ( b ) Bel and the Dragon in most manuscripts comes 
immediately after Daniel xii, without a title. But in the one 
manuscript of the Septuagint the heading reads: ‘From the 
prophecy of Habakkuk the son of Jesus of the tribe of Levi’, 
(c) The English Apocrypha gives to a long insertion of 67 verses 
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Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter and the first thirty-two chapters 
of Enoch in Greek. In 1930 some leaves of a papyrus codex 
came to light containing chapters xcvii. 6-civ, cvi-cvii. 


B. Before and After Origen 


i. The Later Greek Persians. 

The Septuagint came into existence to answer the needs of the 

Jewish Dispersion in Egypt and the lands adjoining the Mediter¬ 
ranean. From the middle of the first century it became the 

Bible of the Christian Church, whose missionaries went from 
synagogue to synagogue ‘proving from the scriptures that the 
Messiah was Jesus’. Their armoury of proof-texts, or Testi¬ 
monial was drawn from the Greek Old Testament, and in the 
long controversy between the Church and the Synagogue effec¬ 
tive use was often made of passages which could not have been 
employed if the Hebrew original had formed the basis of discus¬ 
sion. It was but natural that the Auctor ad Hebraeos should 
find a prophecy of the Incarnation in the words of Ps. xl. 

Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 

But a body didst thou prepare for me; 

In whole burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hadst no pleasure: 

'Then said I, Lo, I am come 

(In the roll of the book it is written of me) 

To do thy will, O God’. 

In vain would the Jewish disputant reply to such arguments 

(even if he had the knowledge) that the Hebrew text makes no 
reference to the preparation of a body but reads, 'Ears hast thou 
pierced for me*. The Septuagint was the only bible read in the 
synagogues of the Diaspora. Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with 
Trypho (a.d. 155-61) furnishes several examples of the charges 
and counter-charges which Jew and Gentile brought against 
one another in their textual polemics. Trypho rightly protests 


(Heb. x. 5-7.) 
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derivatives from the corresponding Greek root. The best- 
known example of the barbarous Greek produced by this well- 
meant fidelity is his consistent rendering of the Hebrew word 
eth (which is sometimes a particle indicating the direct object 
and at other times a preposition meaning ‘with’) by the Greek 

preposition gvv. The very defects of this curious experiment 
make it invaluable for the recovery of the underlying Hebrew 
text. But, apart from citations (as in Field’s Htxapla) only a 
few fragments of Kings and of Psalms xc—ciii survive. These 

were discovered in 1897. Aquila’s work is dated in the second 
quarter of the second century. 

(b) Theodotion , a native of Ephesus and a convert to Judaism, 
produced his version during the reign of Commodus (a.d. 180- 
92). It was a revision of the Septuagint by comparison with the 
contemporary Hebrew text rather than an independent trans¬ 
lation. There are two remarkable features of this version} its 
longer recension of the book of Job (containing one-sixth more 
than the Septuagint), and its text of Daniel, which is entirely 
different from that of the Septuagint. This raises an important 
problem, for Theodotion’s version has been substituted for that 
of the Septuagint in every known manuscript of Daniel with 
two exceptions. On the other hand, the text represented in 
Theodotion is quoted in several New Testament passages, in 
Barnabas and Clement of Rome, and by Justin and Irenaeu 
all before his time. It is therefore not improbable that there 
were two early Greek translations of Daniel, one of which was 
revised by Theodotion. This became the recognized text, 
whilst the other, presumed to be the Septuagint version, survived 
in its completeness in a solitary manuscript. 1 Theodotion 

1 This is the cursive 87, dating from the ninth or eleventh century, in the Chigi 
library at Rome, which contains the Major Prophets. In 1930 the sensational 
discovery of the Chester Beatty Papyri brought to light, amongst many other biblical 
treasures, portions of a codex containing Ezekiel, Daniel, and Esther, and written in 
the first half of the third century. The considerable fragments of Daniel represent 
the original Septuagint text, without the Hexapla additions. This text of Daniel 
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asterisk and closed with a metobelus. \d) In the poetical and 
prophetical books sometimes a reading was inserted in additional 

columns from other Greek versions of uncertain origin, called 

the Quinta and the Sexta. 

Unfortunately Origen did not preserve in his fifth column the 
best attested form of the original Septuagint, but attempted to 
bring his text into closer harmony with the Hebrew. He appears 
also to have issued a Tetrapla , that is, a shorter edition in four 
columns of his great work. In this the first two columns based 
upon the Hebrew were omitted, as well as all reading from the 
Quinta and the Sexta. These prodigious labours won great 
respect for Origen’s text, though the enormous size of the book 

in both its editions must have made its duplication extremely 
difficult. But until the capture of Caesarea by the Saracens, nearly 
four centuries after the death of Origen, this monument of learn¬ 
ing was consulted in the famous library there by Christian 
scholars. Chiefamong his successors were Pamphilus and Eusebius , 
who worked at Caesarea half a century after his death. They 
published the Hexaplaric text of the Septuagint, and attempted 
to preserve his critical symbols. Unhappily many who followed 
in their wake simply reproduced this text without the signs, so 
that a hopelessly mixed text gained currency as the pure form of 
the Septuagint. Two editors of the Greek text of the Old 

Testament had a far-reaching influence upon its later manu¬ 
script history by reason of the authority which their editions 
enjoyed in certain great Christian centres. 

Lucian , who like Pamphilus was a martyr in the persecution 
of 309—12, worked at Antioch where his revision of the 
Septuagint gained official favour, and whence in due course 
it was adopted in the Church of the imperial capital at Con¬ 
stantinople. Lucian’s method was that of conflation, blending 
divergent readings, and so many ancient readings are preserved 
in his text which would otherwise have been lost. 

Hesychtus , another martyr in this persecution, represented the 
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advanced as far as the Octateuch, Kingdoms, Chronicles, 1 and 
2 Esdras, Esther, Judith, and Tobit. 

In 1935? about a week before the editor’s death, the 
Wurttemberg Bible Society of Stuttgart produced in two 
handsome volumes, beautifully printed, a text of the Scptuagint 
prepared by A. Rahlfs and based upon the three best codices, 
B, X and A, with occasional reference in the apparatus to other 
authorities. 


C. The Falue of the Septuagint 


i. For Textual Criticism. 

As the great uncial manuscripts of the Septuagint are five 
hundred years nearer to the date when the latest book of the 
Old Testament was written than our oldest Hebrew manuscript 
their evidence should be of great value in restoring the original 

text. Many of the recently discovered papyrus texts of the 
Septuagint belong to the fourth, third, and even second centuries 
a.d., whilst part of a papyrus roll in the Rylands Library con¬ 
taining a number of verses from Deuteronomy was actually 
written in the second century b.c. But merely documentary 
priority does not prove the superiority of the Septuagint text to 
that of the Hebrew. Nevertheless, the Greek translation often 
preserves a text which has suffered corruption in the Hebrew 
and enables us to see how that corruption came about. Two 
examples may illustrate this. 

In 1 Sam. xix. 22 the Hebrew text reads: ‘Then went he 
also to Ramah, and came to the great well that is in Secu.’ The 

Septuagint reads: ‘to the well of the threshing floor that is in 
the Sephei.’ This is almost meaningless, but it supplies the clue. 
The Greek translators, baffled by the Hebrew word o*phi y 
simply transliterated it. The word means a ‘bare height’, a 
natural site for the village threshing floor. A Hebrew scribe 
misread the word hgrn as hgdl. and spy as sku. 
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been inferred that an original Hebrew text was translated by 
ben Sira’s grandson. Later on the Hebrew text was revised ir. 
the interest of a spiritual Pharisaism, and this revised text wh!- 
translated into Greek. The two recensions are represented in. 
two groups of Greek manuscripts, though many of these have 
been corrected in either direction at many points. 

Tobit cannot be compared with its Semitic original, since no 
trace of that has ever been found. But the wide divergence 

antii 


between the two recensions preserved in the manuscripts N 
B shows that considerable freedom was possible in the trans¬ 
mission of the story. The most probable theory is that the w 

recension represents the earlier form of the book 

composed in orthodox circles in Egypt before 200 b.c., whilst! 
the B recension shows how it was revised about a.d. 150 i 
Jewish circles of the Dispersion which were in agreement with: 
the official Judaism of Palestine. 

These two books were never in the Hebrew canon. But their 


as it was 


in: 


history may suggest a similar freedom in the editorial handling, 
of the prophetic books and the hagiographa before they hadi 
received canonical authority. 


111. For Theological Outlook . 

The Septuagint was not a transcription but a translation of a 

Semitic book into the language of the Hellenistic world. This 
involved interpretation. In the result Hebrew ideas underwent 
a measure of transformation, and Greek words received a stamp 
which gave them a new theological significance. 

(a) The most important change of all was in the rendering of 

the Divine name. It is well known that the sacred tetragram- 
maton yhwh was never pronounced in the synagogue, but the 
word Adonai was substituted. It would have been in keeping 
with Septuagint usage simply to transliterate 'Ahayval (as the 
translator of Ezekiel did according to the text of A). But by 
the translation Kvpcos the book was liberated from the tribal 
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II. THE NEW TESTAMENT 

A. The Growth of the New Testament Literature and Canon 

i. Religious Authority in the Early Church. 

(a) The Old Testament. Primitive Christianity knew but one- 
sacred book, the writings of the Old Covenant. The Gospel 
was proclaimed against a background of Scripture. St. Paul, im 
recalling to the Corinthians the outline of the saving trutli 
which he had preached to them, writes: ‘For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which I also had received, how that Christ 
died for our sins according to the scriptures ; and that he was 
buriedj and that he was raised on the third day according to the 
scriptures^ and that he appeared to Cephas—■’ (i Cor. xv. 3 ff.). 
The words attributed by St. Luke (xxiv. 44 f.) to the risen 
Lord faithfully reflect the belief and the faith of the earliest 
apostles: ‘These are my words which I spake unto you, while 1 
was yet with you, how that all things must needs be fulfilled, 
which are written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms, concerning me. . . . Thus it is written that the Christ 
should suffer, and rise again from the dead the third day.’ The 
preaching recorded in Acts (ii. 14—36, iii. 18-26, viii. 35, 
x. 43, xiii. 29), St. Paul’s definition of the ‘gospel of God’ at 

the opening of the Epistle to the Romans (i. 1 —4), and the catena 
of quotations which forms so important a part of the argument 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the First Epistle of Peter, 
show how fundamental the Old Testament was both to the 
preaching and to the apologetic of the early Church. The argu¬ 
ment from prophecy, which led to the widespread use of 
Testimonia or messianic proof-texts, was the Christian answer 
to the scandal of the cross. The life and death of Jesus were part 
of the providential design. 

So long as the Church remained on Palestinian soil the appeal 
would naturally be to the Hebrew scriptures read in the syna¬ 
gogue and expounded in Aramaic. But, with the extension of 
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ii. The Rise of the New Literature . 

The needs of the missionary Church called forth its earliest 
writings. The Messianic Testimonies may well have been the 

first written collection. The story of the Passion and Death of 
Christ, sayings and parables of Jesus, and incidents in His life, 
must have formed the staple of the oral tradition, proclaimed by 
apostles and taught by catechists. Gradually, as the first genera¬ 
tion of eye-witnesses passed away, their reminiscences and teach¬ 
ing in a more or less stereotyped shape assumed a written form. 

Probably a collection of Sayings of Jesus was one of the first 
to be committed to writing. The preface to St. Luke’s Gospel 

gives us a fair account of the way in which one Christian of 
the second generation set about his task. Those to whom 
owe these written records were not biographers but evangelists. 
The earliest of them heads his work ‘The beginning of the good 
news of Jesus Christ (the Son of God)’. 

The mother tongue of Jesus was Aramaic, and His sayings 
would be recorded in that language. The eye-witnesses of His 
ministry were Aramaic-speaking Palestinians, and the first 
narratives of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus must have 
been transmitted in that tongue. But with the spread of that 
Gospel to the Graeco-Roman world all was translated into the 
Greek Koini. It is in that dialect of Greek that the Gospels 

have been handed down. It may be doubted whether any one 
of our Gospels was ever written in Aramaic. But Aramaic 
idioms and Latinisms of vocabulary and syntax are curiously 
mingled in the Greek of St. Mark, thus lending colour to the 
ancient tradition that this Gospel was written in Rome by one 
whose home in early life had been Jerusalem. There is an 
Aramaic tinge in the sayings of Jesus reported in all the Gospels. 
Many scholars think that the Gospel according to St. John either 
was written by one who thought in Aramaic, or else embodies 
sources that have been translated from Aramaic into colloquial 
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with the tradition of ‘Zion in her anguish’. Hebrew prophecy 
had been followed by Jewish apocalyptic. This large literature 
was represented in the Old Testament canon by the book of 
Daniel, a ‘tract for the times’, arising out of the crisis provoked 
by Antiochus Epiphanes (168 b.c.). During the last decade of 
the first century, in the reign of Domitian, the Christians of 
proconsular Asia suffered severe persecution. A Christian 
prophet named John was sent to a penal settlement on the island 
of Patmos, from which he wrote letters to seven Churches and 
composed an apocalypse. This wonderful book draws upon the 
imagery and language of Jewish apocalyptic, combines with this 

allusions to the Roman empire and the imperial cult, and trans¬ 
fuses the whole with exultant prophecies of the victory of the 
slaughtered Lamb of God. This is the supreme example of a 
Christian apocalypse, but we have a fragment of one which bore 
the name of Peter, and must at one time have enjoyed wide 
popularity. The Revelation of John contains portions that were 
originally written in Hebrew, and the Greek of the whole is 
unlike anything else within the covers of the New Testament. 

iii. The Formation of the Canon. 

^ * 

By the middle of the second century a prolific Christian litera¬ 
ture had appeared, but as yet there was no thought of any book 
to rival the sacred scriptures of the Old Testament. The first 

step in the direction of the formulation of a Christian canon came 
from Marcion, a man of vigorous character and eccentric mind, 
whose early home was at Sinope in Pontus, where his father is 
said to have been a bishop. The young heresiarch visited the 
Churches of proconsular Asia, 1 where his views were denounced, 

and then arrived at Rome. There he propounded his doctrine of 
the irreconcilable opposition between the God of justice known 
from the Old Testament and the unknown God of mercy, 
revealed for the first time in Jesus Christ. Marcion carried the 

1 Hamack., Marcion , (2nd ed.), p. 24. 
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Three points deserve attention, (a) This is not the first recog¬ 
nition by the Church of the value of these writings, but their 
publication as an authoritative standard, as a counterblast to 
Marcion’s new Bible, (£) Acts and Revelation are expressly men¬ 
tioned in the Prologue to the Gospels with obvious reference to 
Marcion’s rejection of them, but they were not yet published in; 
this canon, as the Church was for the present only concernedi 
with counteracting the defective contents and unsound text ofl 
the Marcionite Bible, (c) By this time the codex was replacing: 

the roll for Christian writings, and for the first time it was pos¬ 
sible to include all four Gospels or all thirteen Pauline Epistles^ 
in one volume. 

The next stage in the determination of the Canon is found in 
the Muratorian Fragment, a Roman document of about a.d. 200. 
This names after the fourfold Gospel the ‘Acts of all the Apostles’,, 
the thirteen Pauline Epistles (denouncing as Marcionite forgeries 
those to the Laodiceans and to the Alexandrians), the Epistle of 
J ude, two Epistles of John, and the Wisdom of Solomon. Three 
apocalyptic books are acknowledged with different degrees of 
approval. The Apocalypse of John is accepted simply, that of 
Peter with the qualification, ‘which some of our friends will not 
have read in the Church’. The ‘Shepherd’, written by Hermas 
during the Roman episcopate of his brother Pius (i.e. about 
a.d. 145), should only be read in private, for it is too recent to 
rank as of apostolic authorship whereas the prophetic books were 
fixed and closed (in the Old Testament). The fragment closes 
with a significant paragraph directed against the Gnostic heretics, 
Basilides and Valentinus, and the Phrygian Montanus, just as 
Marcionism is attacked earlier in the catalogue. 

Thus the position at Rome at the end of the second century 
was fortified against heretical assaults on two fronts. Marcion’s 

arbitrary limitation of apostolic writings in one direction, the 
Montanists’ recognition of unlimited inspiration in the other, 
had to be countered by the rule of apostolicity. The canon was 
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Eusebius of Caesarea (265—340), whose mastery of the 

whole field of early Christian literature gives a special value to 
his report, offers a threefold classification of the New Testament 
writings: (a) Acknowledged throughout the Church are the 
four Gospels, Acts, the Pauline Epistles (including Hebrews), 
1 John, 1 Peter, and the Apocalypse; (b) disputed, but generally 

recognized are James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John; (r) disputed, 
but spurious, are the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Didache. 
Eusebius, whose dislike of millenarianism explains his attitude, 
places the Apocalypse of John in both the first and the third 
categories, with the addition each time, ‘If that should seem 

right’. 

When Athanasius wrote his 39th Festal Letter at Easter 
367 he named the twenty-seven books of our New Testament 
as alone canonical. Here and there doubts were still expressed 
about the Apocalypse, and in the East both it and the Catholic 
Epistles were only slowly received. As we have seen, the criter¬ 
ion was apostolic authorship. To the mistaken critical judge¬ 
ment of the ancient Church we owe the presence in the New 
Testament of not a few books. The most striking instance is 
Hebrews, which was certainly not written by Paul. 0 felix 

culpa! 


In the second quarter of the fourth century the Christian 
Church entered upon a new stage in its history. No longer 
persecuted and obscure, but enjoying imperial patronage, it 
provided vellum codices for its scriptures instead of the perish¬ 
able papyrus copies upon which it had relied until now. The 
two great Greek Bibles in our possession which go back to this 
date contained the entire New Testament, though the Vatican 
Codex in its present mutilated condition is without the last part 
of Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Apocalypse. The 
Sinaitic Codex has the New Testament intact, but in addition 
contains the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
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martyrs in the persecution at Scilla in North Africa, a.d, 180) 
‘What kind of things have you in your case?’ the reply was 
‘Books of the divine law and letters of Paul, a just man’. 1 

Recent discoveries have shown that by the middle of the 
second century Christian writings began to take the form of a 
codex, or book made up of folded leaves (or quires). 

With the State recognition of Christianity under Constantine 
the copying of the Christian scriptures entered on a new era. 
Henceforth vellum, a far more durable material than papyrus, 
was used. We have it on the authority of Eusebius 2 that the 
emperor ordered fifty copies of the Scriptures on vellum for the 
churches in his newly founded capital, whilst Jerome tells us 
that Acacius and Euzoius replaced the damaged books in the 
library which Pamphilus had gathered at Caesarea by copies 
inscribed on parchment (about a.d. 350). 3 

The papyrus period coincides with the era of the great 
persecutions. The external prosperity of the Church which 
brought in the use of vellum made possible the use of professional 
scribes. The textual variations in our existing manuscripts for 
the most part go back to a time when unskilled copyists tran¬ 
scribed the Christian writings for their own use. The most 
carefully prepared copies were those made for reading in the 
churches, ancKthese would be the first to be destroyed when 
persecution broke out against the Christians. 

Within the vellum period a distinction is made between the 
majuscules written in large uncial letters without division of 
words or sentences, and the minuscules written in the small 
cursive script. During the ninth and tenth centuries uncial and 
cursive manuscripts are found side by side. From the eleventh 
century onwards only the cursive style of writing is used. Paper 
(manufactured in Asia as early as the eighth century) became so 

Quae sunt res in eapsa vestraf* See f Pa$sio Sanctorum Scilitanorum’, in Texts 
and Studies ^ i. ii. 114.. 

3 Epiu. xxxiv, vol. i f p. 155 (Migne t Pair, xxii. 448). 


1 ■ 


2 Vita Const, iv, 36. 
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p 46 (early third century) is the greater part of a codex which 
originally contained all the Pauline Epistles except the Pastorals. 
The order is of interest. Romans, Hebrews, 1 and 2 Corin¬ 
thians, Ephesians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 
2 Thessalonians. 

p 47 (third century) is part of a codex of Revelation, con¬ 
taining in a mutilated form ix. 10—xvii. 2. 

p 48 (third century) contains twelve verses from Acts xxii. 

p 52 (first half of second century) is the earliest fragment of 
any part of the New Testament and contains five verses from 
John xviii, showing that in the early part of the second century 
the Gospel was already in circulation. 

The value of these fragments of papyrus is that they show the 
kind of text that was current in their own locality at the time 
when they were written. Expert palaeographers can offer a 
rough estimate of their dates. But for the text in anything like 
a complete form we still depend upon the great uncial manu¬ 
scripts. The most important are here named. 

K, Codex Sinaiticus (early fourth century) is now in the 
British Museum. Part of it was discovered by Tischendorf in 
the monastery at Mount Sinai in 1844, and the rest was secured 
by him and placed in the royal library at St. Petersburg (Lenin¬ 
grad) in 1859. This manuscript originally contained the Greek 
Old and New Testaments, with the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hermas. 

A, Codex Alexandrinm (early fifth century) contained 
originally both Testaments, together with 1 and 2 Clement. 

B, Codex Vaticanus (early fourth century) originally contained 
both Testaments, but the last part of Hebrews, the Pastoral 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse have been lost. 

C, Codex Ephraemi Reseriptus (fifth century), a palimpsest, 
contained both Testaments, but in the twelfth century the 
writing was expunged, and some writings by the Syrian Father, 
Ephraem, were copied upon it instead. By the use of chemical 
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century), 209 (fourteenth century), forming 
close relationship has been investigated by Professor Kirsopp 
Lake, so that they are sometimes known as the ‘Lake group’. 

13 (twelfth century), 69 (fifteenth century, 124 (twelfth 
century, 346 (twelfth century) are known as the ‘Ferrar group’, 
after W. H. Ferrar, the Irish scholar who first proved their 
common ancestry. The manuscripts of this group are remarkable 
for placing the story of the woman taken in adultery (found in 
some late manuscripts in St. John between vii. 53 and viii. 12, 
and printed there in our English versions) after Luke xxi. 38. 
346 is famous for the reading, otherwise found in the Cure- 
tonian Syriac text of the Gospels, in Matt. i. 16, ‘Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, who bare Jesus, who 
is called the Christ’. 

33 (ninth century), a remarkably fine manuscript containing 
the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles, was called by Eichhorn 
‘the Queen of the Cursives’, and was highly regarded by Hort 
as having in the Gospels a text closely resembling that of B. 

81 (a.d. 1044) contains Acts only, in an exceptionally fine 


group whose 


text. 


700 (twelfth century) is remarkable for having a reading in 
Luke xi. 2 which appears to have been in Marcion’s text, and 
to have been known to Tertullian and to Gregory of Nyssa. 
Instead of ‘Thy kingdom come’ the manuscript reads, ‘Thy 

holy spirit come upon us and cleanse us’, 
ii. The Printed Text. 

The first complete book to be printed was a Latin Bible in the 
year 1456. Three years before this date the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople started the flight to western Europe of Greek scholars who 
brought their Greek manuscripts with them. But nearly half a 
century went by before there was any thought of printing a Greek 
New Testament. The honour must be shared between Cardinal 
Ximenes, whose splendid achievement is the Complutensian 
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by turning from Jerome’s Vulgate to Greek manuscripts they 
would recover the original text of the New Testament. This 

we now know to be impossible. But we have come immeasurably 
nearer to it during the last four centuries and have discovered 
on the way how rich and diversified is the history of that text. 

Textual criticism is a branch of Church History. In its early 
stages the history of the text is bound up with the history of the 
canon. The story of the versions is a fascinating chapter in the 
history of Christian missions. The writings of the Fathers, the 
lectionaries, the primitive liturgies, all bear their witness and 

make their contribution to the form of the sacred text. 

{a) Doctrinal interests have sometimes affected manuscripts, 
but have never succeeded in corrupting the textual tradition as 
a whole. Two examples may be given. In the second half of 
the second century a difficult passage in the Prologue to St. 
John (i. 13) lent itself to slight alteration as a proof-text for the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth. There is some evidence that 

Justin Martyr so took it, and the reading ‘Who was born’ for 
‘Who were born’ is found in one Old Latin manuscript (b), and 
is so quoted in Latin three times by Irenaeus and twice by 
Tertullian. 1 Yet in the whole range of Greek manuscripts, and 
in the great majority of the versions, the temptation to support 
an article of the Creed and to elucidate a difficult text has been 
avoided. The other example is the notorious interpolation of 

the ‘Three Heavenly Witnesses’ in 1 John v. 7, 8. The story 
of this Comma yoanneum belongs to the history of the Larin 
Bible. Yet the Greek manuscript tradition resisted the induce¬ 
ment to incorporate so convenient an argument in favour of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. When Erasmus was preparing his 
third edition he was challenged by Stunica (one of the editors of 
the Complutensian Polyglot) on this passage, and pledged 
himself to insert the corrupt reading if his rival could produce 
a single Greek manuscript which contained it. An almost 

1 Qui non natut est j i.e. oy ovk iytvirfdv for ot ouk eyevytfdijoav. 
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accept many of those in Acts, whilst others think that they bear 

the trace of a later hand, and are the result of extensive revision 
of the text by one with special knowledge of the districts referred 
to in the narrative. 

( d ) It has often been pointed out that the ‘Western’ Text 
finds much support in the writings of the Fathers in the later 
part of the second century. One of the most important tasks in 
deciding between the rival claims of the Alexandrian and the 
Western authorities is to discover how far the form of the text 
used in Rome was affected by Marcion in his edition of Gospel 
and Apostle. If Marcion’s text agrees with one group against 
the other, the problem to be solved is whether Marcion has 
corrupted the original reading, or ecclesiastical considerations 
have substituted a more orthodox text for one which Marcion 
had faithfully transmitted. 


D. The Bearing of Recent Discoveries on Textual Theory 

For a hundred and fifty years, from Bengel to Hort, criti¬ 
cism’s main achievement was to group all the authorities in 
‘families’, and to rule out one of these as negligible. Westcott 
and Hort recognized four such families, (a) The ‘Syrian 
called because it was believed to be due to a revision at Antioch. 
This was an eclectic text which is represented in the quotations 
found in the works of John Chrysostom, who left Antioch 

become Patriarch of Constantinople in 39 ®? an ^ * n ^e mass °^ 
late manuscripts. This is now generally known as the Byzantine 

Constantinopolitan text, and is universally acknowledged to 
be by itself of little value. (A) The ‘Neutral’, represented by 

X and B, supported by 33 and the Bohairic version* and some 

times by Origen. This was regarded as the purest representative 
of the original text. ( c ) The ‘Alexandrian’ was a group of read¬ 
ings found in C, L, and sometimes in Origen, showing a 
scholarly revision of the Neutral text, mostly in verbal and 


so 


to 


or 
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special form there. The Old Syriac version represents a type 
of text current in Syria at the time that this translation was made, 
but it afterwards suffered from adaptation to other texts that 
were then dominant. Caesarea with the library collected by 
Origen, Pamphilus, and Eusebius, became an influential centre, 
as later on Constantinople ruled the textual tradition. 

But there was no fixity in local textual traditions. The 
Western text found its most congenial home in the provinces of 
Africa and Gaul. Even the manuscripts themselves are not 
consistent in their loyalty to one local type. The Washington 
Codex is an astonishing example of heterogeneity. If, therefore, 

we can speak of five fairly well-marked groups into which our 
authorities fall, the Byzantine, the Alexandrian, the Caesarean, 
the Western, the Syrian, manuscripts which are classified under 
one of these may very well contain readings which are charac¬ 
teristic of any of the others. No one class can claim to have the 
monopoly of correct readings. But this does not mean that in 

the great majority of cases we are left in uncertainty. Speaking 
of St. Mark, to the text of which he had given the minutest 
examination, C. H. Turner wrote, ‘Where B and k agree, wc 

have perhaps the greatest security that any two witnesses can 
give us of external evidence for the recovery of the apostolic 

text*. That is to say, the best representative of the Alexandrian 
family and the best of the Western witnesses (African Old 

Latin), when in alliance, form an almost irresistible combination. 

W. F. Howard. 
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agency of people whose very names are lost to us. We do not 

even know who founded the Church in Rome; 


we know only 

that it was in existence before St. Paul left Ephesus, and that 

he thought it large enough and important enough to be the 

recipient of his most elaborate and careful piece of theological 
writing. Still less do we know of the foundation of Churches 
which lay to the east, outside the world of Mediterranean 
culture. They existed, and existed from apostolic times, but we 
are dependent for information as to their origin on traditions 
which may be challenged at every turn. Thus we are told that 
Edessa, for many centuries the centre of a wide and vigorous 
Church, was evangelized by *Addai’, who is sometimes identified 

with the Apostle Thaddaeus, though Eusebius puts him among 
the Seventy, and not among the Twelve. The ancient Church 
of southern India claims to be the result of the labours of St. 


Thomas, and there is no good ground for discarding the tradi¬ 
tion. It will be remembered that, according to Eusebius ( H.E . 
v. io), Pantaenus of Alexandria went on a mission to India, 
and found Christians already there, though, says the historian, 
the Church had been founded, not by St. Thomas but by St. 
Bartholomew. We know, too, that Christianity was carried 

into the very heart of China by missionaries from the Syrian 
Church. The Chinese Church has long since perished, but the 
Indian Church not only survives, but has shown during the 
twentieth century an increased vitality, and it may well be that, 
when Indian Christianity becomes a self-conscious whole, the 
ancient Church will absorb all other types and forms. Whether 
the Nestorian mission to China carried its Bible with it or not, 
we cannot say, though we do know that the Syriac language was 
not wholly forgotten, for the famous Si-an-fu inscription contains 

a list of names in good Estrangela character. To this day, the 
official Bible of the Indian Church is the Syriac version known 
as the Peshitta, and Syriac is used in ecclesiastical circles much 
as Latin was employed during the Middle Ages in Europe. 
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with a Targum y delivered orally by some learned scribe. It is 
true that the familiar ‘proof-texts’ appear in a specifically Chris¬ 
tian formj in Isa. vii. 14, for example, the word ‘virgin’ occurs, 
though it is a misleading translation of the Hebrew term. But 
in this case the error had been made already by the Septuagint, 
whose version is certainly free from Christian bias, and in this, 
as in other cases, we may be sure that the Church would see to 
it that important passages were presented in the form demanded 
by the methods of traditional apologetics. It is quite possible 
that a translation, originally Jewish, was modified by Christians 
on theological grounds. 

What we may call the external evidence gives us little help. 
It may be remarked at once that the Syriac New Testament 
cannot be cited as a witness. There are numerous quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New, but the translators of the 
New Testament were satisfied to render these directly from the 
Greek text which they had before them. This was sometimes 
influenced by the Septuagint, but there are cases where even the 
Greek Old Testament was not closely followed. In Matt. iv. 15 ff j 
for instance, we have the familiar citation from Isa. viii. 23—ix, 1. 
Both the Hebrew text and the Septuagint have: ‘The people 
that walked in darkness have seen a great light.’ The Greek 
text of St. Matthew, however, has: ‘The people that sat in 
darkness . . 

Syriac versions of the Gospels. As far 
New Testament goes, it would be quite possible to maintain 
that the translators were unaware of the Syriac version of the 
Old Testament as it is known to us. 

Apart from the Bible, the oldest Syriac work we possess is 
that known as ‘The Doctrine of Addai’. It is a record of 
the evangelization of Edessa by Addai, and it includes a brief 
account of the activities of the young Church. These involve 
the daily reading of Scripture, both in the Old and in the New 
Testaments. Obviously this cannot be an exact description of 
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But in Ezekiel and the Twelve Prophets the phrase used is ‘Lord 
of Lords’. It is hardly possible that one translator would have 
been so consistent in his inconsistency. The general habits, too, 
of the translators vary a good deal. Some are very literal, and 
keep close to their original, others allow themselves a certain 
amount of freedom, especially in dealing with obscure passages. 
In every case the text was substantially that of our Hebrew 
Bibles, and though there are occasional variations, they are 
no means so great as those which the Septuagint presents. It 
seems clear that the translators (or later revisers of the transla¬ 
tion) were familiar with the Greek version, for we sometimes 
find clear traces of its influence. In Ezek xiii. 19, for example, 
the Hebrew text speaks of‘souls which should not die’, while both 
the Greek and the Syriac render ‘souls which must not die*. De¬ 
pendence of a different kind may be seen in Joel iv. (E. V. iii) 11. 
The first word of the verse is found nowhere else, and its mean¬ 
ing is quite unknown; it is conjectured plausibly that the text is 
corrupt and that we should read a similar word meaning ‘hasten’. 

Both the Greek and the Syriac, however, render ‘gather to¬ 
gether’, and there can be little doubt that the Septuagint guessed 
the meaning and that the Syriac translator followed suit. In 
most cases, however, where the two versions agree as against 
the traditional Hebrew text, it may be assumed that the latter 
has suffered corruption at a comparatively late period. Thus in 
Nahum, ii. 12 where the Hebrew now has labi* (= lion) both 
translations evidently read labo* ( = come in). Two instances 
of a conventional rendering may also be mentioned. The 
Syriac version agrees with the Greek in using the word ‘Lord’ 
for the divine name Yahweh; this is possibly due to an ancient 
tradition familiar to both sets of translators. Again, in the 
Psalter the Septuagint renders the mysterious word ‘Selah’ by 
Sid^raApi, which the Syriac adopts and simply transliterates, 
without, apparently, understanding either the Greek or the 
Hebrew. It would be difficult to find clearer evidence of 


by 
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noting that the translation of the first named frequently 
diverges very widely from the Hebrew text, though it has 
affinities with the Septuagint. It is rather unfortunate that the 
best-known printed edition, that of Lee, includes only the books 
found in the Hebrew Canon, though the Apocryphal books 
certainly recognized by the early Church and 
as canonical in India. We have no record of the process through 
which the Eastern Church reached its conclusions as to the 
authentic books, but we may suppose that this covered some 
centuries; the Syriac version of the Apocrypha was the work of a 
number of different hands. 


no 


were 


still regarded 


are 


II. The New Testament . 

It seems clear that the Syriac-speaking Church needed the 
New Testament (or parts of it) at a very early period. There 
are grounds for suspecting that the Gospels were translated into 
Syriac during the first half of the second century, and the Acts 
and Epistles cannot have been neglected much longer. The 
New Testament underwent several important revisions, and we 
may distinguish four main versions. These are: 

1. The Old Syriac, comprising the Gospels alone (Syr vt ). 

2. The Peshitta, dating from the fourth century, and said 
to have been the work of Rabbula (Syr). 

3. The Philoxenian, of the same date as the Philoxenian 

Old Testament, i.e. 508 (Syr Phl1 ). 

4. The Harkleian, corresponding to the version of the Old 
Testament made by Paul of Telia, and to be dated at the same 
time, i.e. a.d. 616 (Syr 

(a) The Diatessaron . To these may be added the so-called 

Diatessaron 
century by Tatian 
both as a heretic and as an apologist. No copy of the Diatessaron 
is known to exist, but it was certainly much used in the early 
Church; Rabbula alone is said to have destroyed four hundred 
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of the Peshitta. 

v 

Ephrem wrote a com- 


|0 


copies, replacing them with the sepa 
Aphrahat seems to have used it, 

mentary on it. This last document survives in an Armenian 
translation, and we are dependent on it for most of the know- 

i6ess concerning the Diatessaron itself (an Arabic 
Diatessaron, which is still extant, has undergone so much 
revision as to give us little or no light on the original form). It 
gives us some indication as to the text, and shows that at times 
it took a form which is not known from any other source. For 

mple, in Luke viii. 46 we have the words 4 For I know that 
great virtue is gone out from me*. But it fails to tell us for 
certain whether the harmony 
then translated into Syriac, or whether it 
Syriac text. In the latter case, it may 
would have been the Old Syriac. There are few 
which an accurate comparison is possible, but it is interesting 
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reading characteristic of Syr Vt . Perhaps the 
example is in John iv. 25, where the Di 
Ephrem, and the Old Syriac alone read ‘behold’, where all other 
authorities read ‘I (we) know*. This is clearly due to a variant 
reading in Greek and not in Syriac. On the other hand, there 
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manuscripts of the Old Latin) omitted the words ‘and the life 
•after 'the resurrection'. It is worth observing, however, 
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.g. in John xi. 25, where the latter (and also 
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(b) Old Syriac ( Syr Vt ). We are 


on much safer ground when 
we come to the Old Syriac version of the Gospels. It is known 

to us only through two manuscripts, one, a Nitrian manuscripr 
of the fifth century, whose text was published by Cureton in 
1858, containing less than half the Gospels, the other a palimp¬ 
sest found in 1892 by Mrs. Lewis in the monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, which includes seven-eighths of the 
whole. From these two, which sometimes differ, it is possible 
to reconstruct the whole of the Gospels in this version. 

We have no clue as to the origin of this translation, but it can 
hardly be later than the second century a.d. Aphrahat, it is 
true, apparently used the Diatessaron as a rule, but it seems to 
have been known to Ephrem, though some of his quotations are 

more naturally assigned either to the Diatessaron or to the 
Peshitta. It represents a form of text which is found in none of 

the great Greek uncials, though there are affinities with the 
‘Ferrar group*. It seems that Clement of Alexandria used 
Gospels of the same general type, though the ‘Chester Beatty* 
papyrus exhibits a very different text, and its closest parallels 
are to be found in the manuscripts of the Old Latin, especially 

in those of African origin. Its relation to the recognized groups 
of Greek manuscripts is interesting, since it sometimes exhibits 
a ‘Neutral’ reading, sometimes a ‘Western* reading, and some¬ 
times one which is entirely independent of both. The facts may 
be illustrated from a series of 535 passages, grouped as follows: 


fTith D against B I IVith neither B nor D 


frith B against D 


St. Matthew 
St. Mark 
St. Luke 
St. John 


2 4 


40 


24 


33 


62 


39 


16 


3 1 


*57 


112 


In more than half these instances, Syr vt * has the support of the 
Old Latin, and even when it differs from both B and D it often 
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either of the other main lines of tradition, and there may be 
passages (e.g. the arrangement of John xviii. 13—24) in which 
the Sinai palimpsest alone has preserved the original reading. 
It may fairly be said that this copy of the Gospels is the most 
important single volume known to exist in the world to-day. 

The question now arises as to whether there was also 

equally distinct Syro-African text of the rest of the New 
Testament. It goes without saying that the remaining books 
(apart from the four disputed Epistles, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and 

Jude, and the Apocalypse) were known in Syriac at an early 
date. But it is less certain that this text differed widely from that 
current elsewhere or from the later Peshitta. Some scholars, 
e.g. the late Professor F. C. Burkitt, have held that it was as 
distinctive as the Old Syriac Gospels. But in its Syriac form it 

can be known only through quotations, and even the evidence 
of the African Latin manuscripts is defective. A fresh study of 
Aphrahat suggests that Burkitt may have been misled by that 
author’s occasional lax quotations, and the question can be settled 

only by a comprehensive and discriminating study of the text 
illustrated in the Syrian and African Fathers, particularly 

Aphrahat, Ephrem, and Cyprian. 

(f) The Peshitta. The Syrian Church was always extremely 
sensitive to Greek influence, and the general spread of the con¬ 
flate Greek text commonly called ‘Syrian’ or ‘Antiochian* gave 
the impression that the versions of the Gospels, both the Diates- 
saron and the Separated Gospels, were inadequate. Accordingly, 
at the beginning of the fifth century, a complete revision of the 
New Testament was undertaken by Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa, 
and this version has maintained its position throughout the 
history of Syriac-speaking Christianity. The biographer states 
that the translation was made ‘accurately, exactly as (the text) 
was’, and the reason given is the ‘modifications’ or ‘differences* 
in the existing texts. There was abundant ground for this 

complaint. Not only were 


an 


the Gospels extant both in the form 
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time that they were rendered into Syriac. The Harkleian, 

however, is complete, and is represented in Syriac Bibles by the 
Apocalypse. The four small Epistles, on the other hand, are 
usually printed in the Philoxenian version. Except in these five 
books the later versions were but seldom used, and had little 

influence. It is worth noting that, for these books, the two 
versions seem to have enjoyed almost equal popularity. In his 
commentary on the Apocalypse the twelfth-century Father, 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi, showed familiarity with both, though 

many of his quotations are independent translations from the 
Greek text of Hippolytus, on whose De Christo et Antichristo 
he drew freely. 

(e) Palestinian Syriac. It is usual to include among the Syriac 
versions the so-called Palestinian Lectionary, of which portions 
have survived. Its only claim to be ‘Syriac’ rests on the script 
in which it is written. The language is a western dialect of 
Aramaic, much nearer to the Aramaic of the Targums and the 
Talmud than to that of Edessa. It is comparatively late, 
probably of the sixth century, and its main interest lies in the fact 
that it is the only instance known to us of any part of the New 
Testament in a western Aramaic dialect. While it is not free 
from the influence of the Peshitta, it is, in the main, an inde¬ 
pendent translation from the Greek text current in the sixth 
century in Palestine. 


Note on Targums 

The mention of the Palestinian Lectionaries introduces the 
Targums. Their origin and function has been indicated in 
Chapter I; it is enough to note here that they are not always 
translations in the strict sense of the term. Since they were used 
in worship, their character was necessarily exegetical, and they 

vary from an almost exact transcript of the Hebrew text into Ara¬ 
maic to a homiletic discourse in which imagination played a large 
part. In the greater part of Judges , for example, the rendering 
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of which only portions survive. It was made from a Greek text 
of the type current in Constantinople in the fourth century, 

and has little value for the textual critic, though it is of great 
importance to the Teutonic philologist. 1 

It remains only to point out the dominating influence that 
these translations of the Bible, mainly in the east and south, 
have exercised on the languages in which they were produced. 
Just as Tyndale may be called the creator of the English lan¬ 
guage as we know it, so the Syriac Bible set the standard for all 
later literature in that tongue, and no Syriac Father or historian 
offers any serious difficulty to one who can read the Peshitta. 
In the Egyptian dialects and in Ethiopic we have little literary 
work beside the Bible, while the Gothic fragments are the sole 

remains of that language. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
the early missionaries in India and China did not, as far as our 
knowledge goes, render their Bible into the vernacular. An 
early Chinese Bible or a Bible in one of the older forms of a 
Dravidian language, would have been both interesting and 
important. It may well be that the failure of these two great 
enterprises completely to conquer the lands they invaded may 
have been due in part to the fact that they did not give the 
people the Word of God in their own vernacular. Wherever it 
has gone, and wherever it has been brought within the reach of 
the plain man, it has never failed to contribute to that ‘great 
multitude which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and peoples, and tongues’, that stands ‘before the 
throne and before the Lamb*. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the Syriac versions 
have exercised little or no direct influence on the history of our 

English Bible. But, as we have seen, in the Old Syriac Gospels 

we have a type of text which is represented in equal purity by 

no extant Greek authority. This need not surprise us, nor 

1 For a brief popular account of this Bible 
tions (ed. by M. B. Crook; New York, 1937), Chap. IX. (Ed.) 
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THE LATIN BIBLE 


SYNOPSIS 


r. The Latin Bible before Jerome. Greek and Latin in the West. The origin of 

the Latin Bible to be sought among Christians who knew no Greek. Jewish influence 
on the early translation. The process of translation haphazard and gradual, condi¬ 
tioned by the growth of the Canon and local needs. Manuscript and patristic evidence 
for the text of the Old-Latin Bible. One version or many? Division of the Old-Latin 
authorities into famflies and characteristics of these families. Date and place of origin 
of the version. Its vocabulary and style. 

2. Jerome and the Latin Bible . Qualifications of Jerome as a Biblical scholar. 
Commissioned by Damasus to revise the Old-Latin. Publication of the Gospels and 
certain Old Testament books translated from the Septuagint. His new translation 
from the Hebrew. Two points obscure: (i) the extent of his revision of the Greek 
Old Testament; and (iij the extent of his revision of the New. Estimate of Jerome’s 
work both as a reviser and as a translator of a new version. 

3. The Latin Bible after Jerome. Gradual acceptance of Jerome's version. The 
period of ordering. Prefaces and Chapter-headings, Cassiodorus, the first real editor 
of the ‘Vulgate’ Bible. Contents of the Vulgate. Deterioration of the text particu¬ 
larly due to mixture with the Old-Latin. Recensions of Alcuin and Theodulf in the 
ninth century, and of the University of Paris in the thirteenth century. Early printed 
editions. Editions of Sixtus V and Clement VIII. Extant manuscripts of the Vul¬ 
gate and their classification. Modern critical editions of Wordsworth and White, 
and of the Curia. 

4. The Latin Bible and Theological Study, The value of the Latin Bible for the 

textual criticism of (i) The Hebrew Old Testament, (ii) The Septuagint, and (iti) 
The New Testament. It also throws light on certain associated problems, e.g. the 

origin of the Diatessaron, the ‘shorter’ recension of Romans, and the authorship of 
Hebrews. The Latin Bible as a mirror of the thought, beliefs, and practices of both 
the Church at large and of individual Christians. 


i. The Latin Bible before jerome 

In its march of progress ‘to the bounds of the West* Christianity 
carried with it as Scripture, not the Palestinian Hebrew Bible, 
but the Greek Bible of the Jewish Dispersion. At first this was 
sufficient to supply all needs. For not only was the education of 
the upper classes at Rome considered deficient without a 
knowledge of Greek, but the slaves and freedmen, from among 
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date than in Rome the language of the African Churches 

exclusively Latin. Indeed, in so far as in Africa the population 
was very largely Semitic in extraction and Latin 
official State language, it is doubtful if it was ever otherwise. 

Accordingly, among those Christians who knew little 
Greek, whether in Rome or in the provinces, we must seek the 
genesis of the Latin Bible. 

But were the Christians first in the field? We have seen 
above that the Christian Bible was initially the Septuagint 
version of the Jewish Dispersion—i.e. it was a translation into 
Greek of a Hebrew original. We must reckon therefore with the 

possibility that the process of translation had been already 
carried one stage farther, and that the Roman and African Jews 
possessed a rudimentary Latin version of the Old Testament 
before ever Christianity came upon the scene, and that this 
translation was taken over subsequently by the Church. Just 
as the Targums originated in the oral Aramaic paraphrases 
which accompanied the reading of the Lessons in the services 
of the Palestinian synagogues, and the Septuagint was the 
ultimate response to a demand for the Scriptures in a language 
‘understanded of the people’ in the Hellenistic synagogues, so 
in the synagogues of the West an ‘interpretation* must have been 
necessary for those proselytes and adherents who were ignorant 
of both Hebrew and Greek. Yet there is no direct evidence that 

such oral ‘interpretation 1 was ever crystallized in written form 
by the Jews themselves, or, even if it was, that it was borrowed 
by Christians. These are interesting possibilities, but no more. 

No careful student, however, can fail to recognize certain 
indications of Jewish influence which pervade all the earliest 
translation. 1 But especially instructive for our purposes are 
those reversions in the New Testament to the correct Hebrew 
forms as against the Greek forms naturally employed by the 

1 Cp. Kaulen, Gcschichte d, Vulgata, pp, 140 ff., and Ziegler, DU lateinischen 
Bibeluberstivungen vor Hieronymus, See., p. 126. 
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Those parts considered most valuable will have been translated 

first, the Gospels before the Apocalypse and Isaiah before 
Leviticus. Nevertheless, we can 

rules. We can only speculate from the remains that have come 

down to us. 


lay down no hard and fast 


There is no extant codex of the entire Old-Latin Bible. But 


this is hardly surprising since Latin pandects (complete Bibles) 

are not referred to until the seventh century when the antique 
translatio had been almost completely supplanted by Jerome’s 
new version. For our knowledge of the Old-Latin text we are 
dependent upon manuscripts containing single books or groups 
of books (often fragmentary, particularly in the Old Testament), 
together with quotations by Latin Fathers which sometimes 
amount to whole chapters or more. It is only in the form of 
quotation that much of the evidence for the Old-Latin Old 
Testament has survived, yet even so, a large part still remains 

unattested. Among the Old Testament manuscripts may be 

mentioned the celebrated Lyons Heptateuch (containing about 
one-third of Genesis, one-half of Exodus, three-quarters of 
Leviticus, and the whole of Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
and Judges, except the last chapter and a half of Judges), the 
Wurzburg Palimpsest (containing not only fragments of the 
Pentateuch, but also portions of Hosea, Jonah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Bel and the Dragon), and 
the Codex Sangermanensis of the Psalms. 

Testament the amount of available material is much greater. 

To give an approximate estimate, there are between fifteen and 

twenty manuscripts of the Gospels (mostly either mutilated 
incomplete), five or six of the Acts (with which in most cases 

the Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse), and four or five 


For the New 


or 


went 

of St. Paul. These manuscripts vary in date between the 
fourth and thirteenth centuries, thus proving that the Old-Latin 

still copied long after it had gone out of general use. The 
oldest is in all probability the Vercelli gospel codex (a) said to 
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translators is indicated by several passages in the Fathers such 

as Augustine’s dictum already quoted. * 

Yet if there are differences between our authorities, there 
also surprising agreements, which suggest an 

How is it possible, for instance, to explain the translation of to 
hudor tes thalasses at Exod. xv. 19 by aquas marls in all author¬ 
ities 1 , the unanimous insertion of hunc in Deut. xxxi. 26 with 
the support of no Greek manuscript whatever, or the trans¬ 
position ‘no one looking back and putting his hand to the plough 1 
in Luke ix. 62 against all the Greeks 2 , except on 
of a single primitive version? So too vetus editlo y antlqua 

Interpretation and the other similar terms by which the Fathers 

commonly referred to the Old-Latin Bible, point also in the 
direction of unity. 

This is not to maintain, however, that one man, an unknown 
Jerome before Jerome, made unaided a translation of both Old 
and New Testaments. In the early days such a feat would be as 
unnecessary as it was impossible, for, as explained above, the 
growth of the version was both haphazard and gradual. We 
must think of the needs of a community demanding the trans¬ 
lation of a particular book or a group of books, and of a local 
scholar supplying the need. But since the needs of neighbouring 
communities would be roughly similar, the translation would be 
borrowed and copied out. Translations of other books would 
quickly be added, the work of other hands, while the solecisms, 
crudities, and ambiguities of the first translation would be 
‘ironed out 1 and improvements substituted. When a reviser was 
competent to do so, he would compare his manuscript with the 
Greek original and introduce emendations accordingly. So ‘the 
edition 1 was spread abroad and underwent meanwhile perpetual 


arc 


original identity. 


the hypothesis 


1 Save in two bilingual Greek-Latin Psalters where aquam mans represents an 
assimilation to the Greek* 

2 Save in the bilingual Greek-Latin Codex Bezae where the Greek has doubtless 
been influenced by the Latin, 
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which varied 


revision to conform to requirements and 
from place to place and from 

Following upon the pioneer work of Hort and Sanday, 
modern scholars usually divide the Old-Latin authorities into 
two main families—African and European. It is here that 
patristic quotations are especially valuable, since they serve to 
localize and generally to date the manuscript material. The 
quotations of Cyprian (c. 250), it has been noticed, agree very 
closely with the distinctive readings of the Bobbio manuscript 
of the Gospels (i), Augustine in the Pauline Epistles is frequently 
to be found in agreement with the Freising fragments (r) 
against all other authorities, while the manuscript Gigai of the 
Acts, written in Bohemia in the thirteenth century, gives 
almost exactly the same text as that used by Lucifer of Cagliari 
(1371). We can thus affirm that i preserves substantially the 
Gospels as read in the regions round Carthage in the middle of 
the third century, that r gives an ‘African* text of the Pauline 

Epistles which was in circulation c. 400, and that gig., although 
written so very much later, yet represents faithfully a mid- 
fourth-century text of ‘European* type. 

And characteristic of each family are certain renderings— 

translation of phds the African fiunily prefers lumen , the 
European tux\ for doxarxx'm the African prefers ciarificare , the 

European gtorijtcare. Such preferences are obviously useful in 
determining the territorial affinities of a manuscript when 

patristic quotations are scanty. In this way we can say that in 
the Lyons Heptateuch Leviticus and Numbers 
‘African* than Exodus and Deuteronomy, which, in so far 
history of the African translation is its Europeanisation* 1 
that, in the tradition which the manuscript represents. Exodus and 
Deuteronomy have been revised more systematically than the 
intervening books. Since few, if any, extant authorities arc pure 
(i.e. completely unrevised), this basis of classification 
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us to ‘place’ a text with very fair accuracy in the process 
revision. 

As to the date of the version we can only conjecture 
where in the second century. Though Harnack has sought to 
prove that Tertullian had before him the text of the Marcionito 
New Testament in Latin, it is in Tertullian himself at the enu| 
of the century that the first traces of a version definitely appear; 
Tertullian was an inexact quoter and no doubt often translated! 
direct from the Greek, but there are several indications, some- • 
times almost amounting to proof, that he was conversant with 
an already existing Latin version 1 , even if he treated it with scami: 
respect. A little later in the Roman Novatian we can see going on; 

‘that process by which the African version developed into the 
European’. 2 

The names of the translators are of course completely 

known. For place of origin there are three claimants in the 
field—Syria, Africa, and Rome. We have seen that the first: 
appearance of a translation that we can check was in African 
but the beginnings of African Christianity are obscure. One 
would naturally suppose that Africa was evangelized from Rome;, 
the fountain-head of the Western Church, but there is some 
evidence that she received the Gospel direct from the East. 3 Ilf 
this be so, it is quite probable that the missionaries brought with) 

them from some such centre as Antioch a key to the Scriptures^ 
for the ‘barbarian* Africans. 4 The same may be true of mission^ 


O' 


ome 


un* 


1 e.g. at Ezek. xxviii. 12. Tertullian [Marc. ii. 10) reads restgnaculum for 3wo— 
atipdyiaaa against all other authorities, yet Jerome (Comm, in Exek. ad. loc.) says thm 
was found in some Latin manuscripts. Again, in quoting Gal. iij. 26 Tertuliiam 
(Marc. v. 3) reads fidei for $c ow, which is plainly a Latin corruption of dei, 

* Billen, The Old-Latin Texts of the Heptateuch , p. 78. 

1 Cp. Aug. Epp. xliii. 7, lii. 2. 

4 The points in favour of a Syrian origin are (i) the extraordinary agreements with the 1 : 
Old-Syriac, (ii) the agreements with the Lucianic recension of the Septuagint, which; 
was presumably based on an existing Antiochene text, (iii) the knowledge of Hebrew' 

and Aramaic displayed by the translators, (iv) the translation of by legati ini 

Gen. xxxvi* 15, &c., suggesting that the translators hailed from an imperial province.. 
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The early practice seems to have been to translate word for 
word so as to obtain an exact interlinear version. The result 
was literal in the extreme—thus at Num. iii. 15, &c., the 
extraordinary combination of preposition and case in ab unius 
mensis is due to a slavish following of apo meniaiou , while the 
tautology filii in quibus non est fides in ipsis in the Munich 
manuscript at Deut. xxxii. 20 goes back through the Septuagint 
to the Hebrew. Sometimes the Greek gender is preserved or its 
peculiarities gratuitously imported (e.g. at Matt. xxvi. 28 touto 
gar esti to haima mou is rendered in Codex Bezae id) as hoc est 
enim sanguis meus and at Rev. viii. 9 ktismaton ton en te thalasse 
appears in the Fleury Palimpsest (h) as animalium quae erat in 
mari). There is thus no denying the early fourth-century 
verdict that the style was ‘commonplace and despicable . . . 
the work of ignorant and uncultured men 
hardly wonder that Augustine in his youth was repelled by its 

inelegance. 

But the stage was already set for the most decisive series of 
events in the whole history of the Latin Bible. 


and one can 


»i 


2. Jerome and the Latin Bible 

Even before the baptism of Augustine Jerome had already 
started upon the great work which was to earn him the Church’s 
lasting gratitude. Born about 346 at Stridon in Dalmatia he had 
received a good education and had travelled extensively. As a 
young man at Rome he had studied grammar, rhetoric, Latin, 
and Greek. From Rome, accompanied by an ever-increasing 
library, he had journeyed to Gaul, and from Gaul to Antioch. 
During a five-years’ residence as a hermit in the Syrian desert 
he had received his first lessons in Hebrew from a converted 
Jew, and subsequently sat at the feet of the celebrated Gregory 
of Nazianzum in Constantinople. 

1 Arnobiui, Adv. Gtnttt , i, 58. 
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is the version of the Psalms included in the modern Vulgate. 

Next came Job and other books revised in accordance with the 
same principles. But work with the Hexapla and further studi 
in Hebrew under a Jewish Rabbi were convincing Jerome of the 
inadequacy of the principles. The text of the Septuagint he 

translating was in the first place far from certain, it was itself 
translation and often inaccurate, while the Jews refused to 
admit its authority in matters of controversy. A satisfactory 
Latin version of the Old Testament could therefore be made 
only from the original Hebrew, and to produce such 

was now Jerome’s main concern. Not only did he accept the 

Hebrew text current in his day as above suspicion, but his 
reverence for the Hebraica veritas also led him to set those books 
which found a place in the Hebrew canon upon a higher level 
than those that did not. z In this way he anticipated the Re¬ 
formers’ distinction between ‘canonical’ and ‘apocryphal’. The 
books of Samuel and Kings with an explanatory Preface (the 
famous Prologus Galeatus) were ready in the new version in 391, 
the ‘Hebrew’ Psalter, the Prophets, and Job shortly afterwards, 
and the whole undertaking was completed in 405. 

Yet although the main course of Jerome’s work is clear, two 
points remain obscure—the extent of his revision of the Greek 
Old Testament, and the extent of his revision of the New. 

Of the Septuagint revision only the two Psalters and Job have 
come down to us; but it was not confined within these limits 
since Prefaces to Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, and 




es 


was 




a version 


1 Vulgate, or 'common edition', is the name by which Jerome's new version is 
distinguished from the Old-Latin. Though popularized by the Council of Trent the 
use of 'uulgata editio in this sense cannot be traced farther back than the thirteenth 
century. Previously it had referred to the Septuagint and it was with this meaning 
that Jerome himself had employed it* His own version he styles nostra interpretatio or 
transiatio no*va and contrasts it with antiqua interpretatio or vetus edit to ^ and hiS 
practice in this respect was followed by all writers of the early Middle Ages. 

1 e.g. The Book of Wisdom which the Church had received through the Septuagint 

completely, and Tobit (trans- 


and had always recognized as Scripture he passed over 
la ted from the 'Chaldee') received but perfunctory attention. 
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beyond the Gospels, or that if they did the results have perished. 
Some would regard our Vulgate Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse 
as pre-Hieronymian and associate their origin with such a name 
as Novatian, 1 others prefer to think of a later anonymous—■ 
perhaps a band of sixth-century scholars who worked to purify 
the corrupted texts in the interests of Catholic orthodoxy. 2 But 
as the question is still sub iudice we shall do best to maintain the 
traditional view without tying ourselves down to a definite date. 

In estimating the value of Jerome’s labours we must dis¬ 
tinguish between his work as a reviser and as the translator of a 
new version. Revisers there had been before, but not scholars 
of Jerome’s calibre, whose interests extended far beyond im¬ 
provement of style to the minutest details of orthography. 
Where the Old-Latin vacillated between dns and dms as an 
abbreviation of dominus Jerome seems definitely to have 
decided in favour of dn$\ where the Old-Latin had loosely 

transliterated such words as asdma , Isac, sabachtani , thensaurus , 

Jerome consistently corrects from the Greek to axyma , Isaac , 
sabackthaniy thesaurus ; and in a number of instances his know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew is drawn upon. 3 However, his general practice 
is by no means uniform, 4 for the corrections are far more com¬ 
mon in the earlier chapters of Matthew than in the later, in 
Matthew and Mark than in Luke and John, and in the Gospels 
than in the rest of the New Testament, until in the Apocalypse 
the differences between the Old-Latin and the Vulgate are 
reduced to a minimum. It is thus apparent that his zeal was 

1 So Diehl discussing the text of the Corpus Paulinum in Z.N.T.fV. xx (1921), 


pp. 97-1 32. 

2 So Dufourcq, De Mamchaeismo apud Latinos quinta sextoque saeculo (Paris, 1900) 


pp. 71 ff. 


,g. Beehtebul (or something like it) in the Old*Latin is corrected to Beeh&ebub 

( = 212 T while iste at Matt. xxi. 42 becomes istud because Jerome realized 

that avrr} in the Greek was an over-literal translation of DKT, 

+ He alters finite verbs into participles to correspond with the Greek far more 
often at the beginning of Matthew than he does later: the Old-Latin pinnam has 
been corrected to pinnaculum (Greek vTfpvyiov) at Matt. iv. 5, but not at Luke iv. 9. 
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ultimately a case of the survival of the fittest. From about 400 
onwards Augustine regularly used Jerome’s Gospels. In Gaul, 
Prosper of Aquitaine (f c . 470) sings the praises of the new 
version and Avitus of Vienne (f 523) cites the Old-Latin for 
some books and the Vulgate for others. Pope Gregory the Great 
(t 604) says the Roman Church in his day used both translations 
though he himself preferred the new, while in the early seventh 
century Isidore of Seville can speak of the ‘general use’ of the 
Vulgate ‘by all churches everywhere as being more truthful in 
substance and more perspicuous in language’. Yet the Old- 
Latin died hard. The surviving manuscripts are evidence that 
it was still copied for many years to come; commentators such as 
/Elfric and Dunstan in the tenth century employed it as the 
basis of their commentaries; and in Bohemia it lingered on till 
the close of the Middle Ages. 

The fifth and sixth centuries were the period of ordering. 
Editors of the Old-Latin had already divided up the books into 
chapters and provided headings for each chapter which were 
collected and placed at the beginning of the book together with 
a Preface explaining the contents of the book or the circum¬ 
stances of its writing. These Prefaces and Chapter-headings 
were now taken over by the editors of the Vulgate, who com¬ 
bined them with Jerome’s Prefaces, or material of their own 
composition. Usually each book was allotted one Preface and 
one set of Chapter-headings, though the number of Prefaces 
might be increased; and since the selection was entirely in the 
hands of the editors it is not surprising that our extant manu¬ 
scripts differ widely in their prefatory matter. 1 The traditional 
Old-Latin order of the books themselves was approximated more 
closely to our modern order, and as the process of unification 

1 Particularly interesting are the Priscillianist New Testament Prefaces, the 

Donatist Chapter-headings to the Acts, and the Marcionite Prefaces to the Pauline 

Epistles, which, though the work of unorthodox or schismatic pre-Vulgate editors, yet 

■ 

find a place in a large number of Vulgate codices, doubtless through ignorance of 
their origin. Their identification is of course due to modern scholarship. 
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of Latin-Gothic bilingual manuscripts also was inimical to the 
preservation of the purity of the Latin, since where the two 

columns differed it was inevitable that assimilation should take 


place. 1 But the most potent source of contamination was the 
persistence of the Old-Latin. Whole sections of some Vulgate 
manuscripts are pure Old-Latin, 2 and few have escaped a 
modicum of Old-Latin admixture in isolated passages. Such 
readings are frequently due to unconscious reminiscence of 
the antiqua transiatio in copying, but more often to deliberate 
correction from an Old-Latin manuscript. Sometimes, however, 
the process seems to have been reversed, especially in the New 
Testament, where instead of starting completely de nouo it was 
the primitive practice merely to revise the existing Old-Latin 
codices by inserting in them the more important of Jerome’s 
corrections. Hence arose such incompletely corrected or ‘mixed’ 
texts as that exhibited by the Book of Armagh. For missionary 
work the exact text was unimportant, and so these mixed texts 
were spread abroad and became still more confused. England, 
for example, was the meeting-ground of the ancient Irish text 
introduced by the mission from Iona, the Roman type intro¬ 
duced by Augustine, and the south-Italian (or Cassiodorian) 
type brought back by Ceolfrid to Jarrow. A mixture of these 
three was in turn carried back to the continent by the English 
missionaries of the eighth century. 

The beginning of the ninth century witnessed two major 

that of Alcuin, Abbot of Tours, and thatofTheo- 


recensions 

dulf, Bishop of Orleans. Alcuin’s revision was undertaken at 

the request of Charlemagne and was soon paramount in Gaul. 

As might be expected of one born in Northumbria and educated 


Greek text of 


1 The Gothic vetsion being an independent translation from 
‘Antiochene* type naturally diverged considerably from the Latin. 

2 e.g. in the Codex Ottobonianus about 200 verses of Genesis and Exodus are 
Old-Latin, in the Codex Sangermanensis (Par. lat. 11553) Tobit, Judith, and Mat¬ 
thew are Old-Latin, in the Codex Colbertinus, the Four Gospels are Old-Latin, but 


the rest of the New Testament is Vulgate. 
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Council of Trent decreed the use of the Vulgate exclusively 
and its printing quam emendatissime. A papal commission was 
entrusted with the revision and sat for more than forty years. 

At last in 1588 Pope Sixtus V, disturbed at the lengths to which 

the Commission was going, decided to relieve it of its task and 
undertake the revision himself. His edition appeared in May 

1590, and on August 27 he died. On September 5 the College 
of Cardinals stopped all further sales, as many copies as possible 
were bought up and destroyed, and preparations made for 
another edition which should conform more closely to the com¬ 
missioners’ recommendations. This appeared in 159 2 ) and with 
the names of both Sixtus V and Clement VIII on the title-page 
it has remained the official Bible of the Roman Church from 
that day to this. 

Since the publication of the Clementine Bible both critical 
method and our knowledge of the manuscripts have considerably 
advanced. Of the Gospels the oldest known manuscript is the 

Codex Sangallensis {£) c. 500; of the whole New Testament 
the Codex Fuldensis (F), written by Victor of Capua in 546; 
and of the complete Bible the celebrated Codex Amiatinus (A), 

which, written at Jarrow at the beginning of the eighth century, 
was taken by Ceolfrid on his last journey to Rome for presenta¬ 
tion to the Holy See. But although the number of extant 
Vulgate codices runs into several thousands, the vast majority 
are late and worthless for purposes of criticism. A critical text 
has to be constructed on the evidence of a select few. In group¬ 
ing the manuscripts the most important criterion is of course the 
type of text exhibited, but the script in which a manuscript is 

written, the style of its art and illumination, the Prefaces and 
Chapter-headings which it contains, and the order in which the 
individual books are placed, are all helpful in varying degree. 
When these tests have been applied and the manuscripts which 
belong to the recensions from Alcuin to the invention of printing 
have been separated, it is found that the remainder fall into four 
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4. The Latin Bible and Theological Study 

For the scholar the Latin Bible is of most value in the sph 
of textual criticism. But we must differentiate here between 
Old Testament and New, between Old-Latin and Vulgate. 

The earliest complete Hebrew manuscript of the Old 
Testament is dated a.d. 1008 (see Chapter I), and most are of 

the twelfth to sixteenth centuries. Jerome’s translation therefore 
was made from a text at least six hundred years older than our 
oldest manuscript, and from a text, furthermore, which was 
anterior to the Massoretic revision. In consequence corruptions 
of the Hebrew text after the year 400 can frequently be identi¬ 
fied and the true readings restored—thus at 2 Kings xx. 13 the 
Vulgate rendering laetatus est implies an original ‘And Hezekiah 

was glad (nDEH)’ instead of the customary ‘And Hezekiah 

hearkened (yftEPl)’. But we must not be misled into supposing 
that wherever the Vulgate differs from our modern Hebrew text 
the latter is in error. The text of the Vulgate also has suffered 
since it left its author’s hands. Jerome’s declared purpose 
was to express the sense rather than to give a word-for-word 
translationj he himself introduced a number of interpretative 
renderings or added explanatory glosses; and he sometimes 
made mistakes. 1 The fact too that he worked from Hebrew 
manuscripts which are later than the great recension at the end 
of the first century a.d., and which therefore differed little from 
our modern Massoretic text, means that the Vulgate is far 
inferior to the Septuagint as a witness to the original. 2 Indeed, 

many of the seemingly ‘original’ readings which appear in the 

Vulgate 3 do not represent the Hebrew text of 400 at all but were 

1 The washing of the feet of the camels instead of the feet of the servant at Gen. 
xxiv. 32 (all manuscripts read pedes camelorum although the official Vulgate emends 
to pedes eius ) is a delightful example I 

1 e.g. for the M.T. ‘Syria’ (DTK) at 2 Sam. viii. 13 we should almost certainly 
read ‘Edom’ (DTK). The Septuagint has rightly 'TSov/iaia, but the Vulgate with 
Svria follows the M.T. 

3 e.g. strauitque Saul in solar so et dormiuit at I Sam. ix. 25. 


ere 
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is strained, but the Latin (supported by the Syriac and the 
Armenian) transposes xxx. 25—xxxiii. 13 a and xxxm. 
xxxvi. 16o, and in so doing vastly improves the sequence. There 
can be little doubt that the Latin is right and that in the ancestor 

from which all our Greek manuscripts of Ecclesiasticus derive 
two leaves had exchanged places. 

In the New Testament both Old-Latin and Vulgate may be 
treated together, though it must be remembered that the Old- 
Latin is much older and therefore the more valuable. Sometimes 
the Latin variants imply not a different Greek text from our 
own but only its misreading—as memento in a at Mark vii. 3 
implies a misreading of 77 vy^fj as orty/i^, or evident in the Vul¬ 
gate and most Old-Latins at Philem. 6 implies a misreading of 
cvepyijs* as cVapyifc. Probably the most striking variant which 
does imply a different Greek text is the Old-Latin attribution 
of the Magnificat to Elizabeth. For ‘Mary’ in the familiar 
‘And Mary said “My soul doth magnify . . * (Luke i. 46) 

a b /*, supported by the Latin translators of Irenaeus and Origen, 
read ‘Elizabeth’ against all Greek authorities and all other 
versions. It seems likely that Luke himself wrote ambiguously 
‘And she said . . intending a reference to Elizabeth, who is 

speaking immediately before the song and is mentioned as 

‘her’ immediately afterwards, and that while the majority of 

scribes in supplying ‘Mary’ have misunderstood him, the Old- 

Latin alone has correctly interpreted his intention. Examples of 
the Latins supporting one group of Greek manuscripts against 
another may be found in the critical apparatus on any page of 
the Greek Testament, and usually it is a ‘Western’ reading that 
is so supported. Especially is this true of the Old-Latin codices 
which are important witnesses to this type of text. On the 
homogeneity and value of the ‘Western’ text opinions are at the 
moment divided, but in reaching a final verdict the evidence of 

the Latins will play a decisive role. 

If not as valuable in other fields as it is in that of textual study, 
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Again, the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews is still 
an unsolved riddle, and the claims of St. Luke have been can¬ 
vassed by modern scholars. It is instructive to compare the 
somewhat similar suggestion found in the fourth-century 

Preface which accompanies the Epistle in the majority of 
Vulgate manuscripts: 

‘Why the Apostle Paul in writing this Epistle has not kept to his 

usual custom by mentioning either his name or the dignity of his Order 
requires a special explanation. The reason is this. Since he was writing 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles, and not as the Apostle of the Hebrews, 
to those who from the Circumcision had believed, he was unwilling 
to advance the reward of his office, being alike conscious of the Hebrews’ 
pride and anxious to demonstrate his own humility. For in a similar 
way also the Apostle John in his Epistle did not obtrude his name for 
the same reason—namely humility. So it is said that the Apostle sent 
this Epistle to the Hebrews written in the Hebrew language, but that 
after the death of the Blessed Apostle, the Evangelist Luke produced 
a version in Greek, retaining both the sense and the order.* 

And last, but not least, the Latin Bible is valuable as a mirror 
of the contemporary thought, beliefs, and practices, not only of 
the Church at large, but also of the individuals who translated, 
revised, and copied it from generation to generation. By the 
addition of ‘for the Spirit is God [and born of God]* at John 
iii. 6 is evidenced the growing realization of the Divinity of the 
Spirit; 1 in ‘the Three Heavenly Witnesses’ interpolated at i John 
v. 8 is reflected a consciousness of the need for a more definite 
Scriptural basis for the Doctrine of the Trinity; while Jerome 
own replacement of the Old-Latin grex (flock) at John x. 16 
by outle (fold) in defiance of the meaning of the Greek original 2 

bears witness to an advancing ecclesiasticism, which would 

conceive all Christendom as obedient to the Papal sway. Through 

an interpolation in some manuscripts there is preserved at 

1 Cp. the alteration of spiritui dei servimus at Phil. iii. 3 into spiritui deo 

2 Note, however, that in his Comm . In Exek. xiv. 46 Jerome implies that his Greek 

manuscripts read fiia avXrj instead of fita notfiyij* 
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Acts viii. 37 1 specimen of a primitive Baptismal Creed (*I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God*}. 

The fact that the Old-Latin is the stronghold of such major 
interpolations into the text of the Gospels as the Signs of the 

Times (Matt. xvi. 2, 3) or the Chief Seats at Feasts (Matt. 

xx. 28} proves that in the early period a scribe would not scrupl 

might be served by 
extent an editor as well 


r_: 


L j 


to expand if he thought a useful 
doing. He 

IBut as time went on the text 


*11 


4 


copyist. 

fixed and the copyist’s liberty 
curtailed. Now he contented himself with such minor additions 
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the information given in most Vulgate manuscripts 

Exod. ii. 22 that M 




T \ 


had also 


second son (interpolated 
from xviii. 4); he might reveal his ignorance and translate 
Tychichus at Eph. vi. 21 by Mur art us as if it derived from 

Uuhos (wall); or he might miscopy the Chapter-heading to 

1 Tim. v. 1 Dt stmoribus non inert 


sermonibus 
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THE ENGLISH VERSIONS (TO WYCLIF) 


SYNOPSIS 

Anglo-Saxon poems on Old Testament subjects. The glossed Psalters and translat 
Psalms. Translation of detached passages from the Old and New Testaments. The 
glossed Gospels and the West Saxon version. yEIfric's biblical homilies and transla¬ 
tion of the Hexateuch. Middle English biblical works in verse. Psalters of the 
fourteenth century, Beginnings of New Testament versions. The orthodox character 
of these. Wyclif^s advocacy of a knowledge of the Bible for all. The authorship of 
the Wyclifite version, Nicholas of Hereford and the unknown continuator. Thu 
complete Bible in the earlier version. The production of the later version. The 
General Prologue to this and problems connected with it. The attribution to Purvey 
and the possible place of origin. Later history of this version. 

1 . Anglo-Saxon Versions 

More than a century had elapsed from the introduction of 
Christianity into England by St. Augustine in 596 before there 

is mention of the translation of any part of the Bible into the 

tongue of the Saxons or Angles. The obvious reason for this 

was the lack of a reading public among the converts to the new 
faith. Those who were instrumental in spreading this, if they 
had an interest in the scriptures as well as a missionary zeal, 
were prepared to acquire a knowledge of Latin in order to read 
them. Outside of that small number anything but an oral 
literature was unknown, and such portions of the Bible story as 
became known to the ordinary man, whatever his rank, did so 
only in the form of the native poetry. The themes which the 
unlettered poet Csedmon learned from the scholars at Whitby 
he retold in alliterative verse, and whether they contain any of 
his work or not there have been preserved Anglo-Saxon poems 
which relate part of the story of Genesis and Exodus, together 

with those of Daniel and Judith. From these, and possibly 

others which have disappeared, the Anglo-Saxon who had no 
acquaintance with letters could learn not a little of the contents 
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Alfred, covering portions of chapters xx-xxiii of Exodus, 

together with a short passage from the Acts of the Apostles. 
Alfred’s version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care also contains 
renderings of a considerable number of biblical citations from 
both the Old and New Testaments. These, as well as the more 
numerous passages from .flLlfric’s homilies, are collected and 

arranged in Professor A. S. Cook’s Biblical Quotations in Old 

English Prose Writers , and considerable additions to them can be 
made from other sources. Such renderings, however, are purely 
incidental, and give no indication of any demand for, or desire 
to produce, independent translations of any part of the Bible. 

Next to the Psalter, the Gospels, from their regular use in 
the Church service, formed the most important portion of the 
Bible, and with these also an interlinear gloss preceded a real 
translation. Two manuscripts thus glossed have been preserved. 
One of these is the famous Lindisfarne Gospels, written in that 
island about 700, in which the Northumbrian gloss was inserted 
in the neighbourhood of Durham about 950. This is largely 
the source of the North Mercian gloss in the Rush worth Gospels, 
made somewhat later at Harewood in Yorkshire. Both of these 
are of great value as specimens of the northern dialects of Anglo- 
Saxon, and of interest as indicating the level of Latin learning 

in the tenth century, at least in the north of England. 

About the same time, however, or not much later, a complete 
translation of the four gospels into West Saxon was made by one 
or more scholars who had a sound knowledge of Latin and a 
good command of the native tongue. Slight differences in style 
and vocabulary suggest that Matthew is the work of one 
translator, Mark and Luke of another, and John of a third. 
However this may be, the translation throughout is correct, 

with a clear and simple style, and evidently obtained some 
circulation in the eleventh century, as four copies from that 
period have been preserved. Two later manuscripts (from the 
second half of the twelfth century) show a continued interest 
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considered as a fault in me that I turn sacred narrative into 

own tongue, since the request of many of the faithful shall clear 

me in this matter, particularly that of the earl JE thelwerd and 

of my friend iEthelmer.’ From this passage, and that cited 

below, it is clear that it was in response to a demand from the 

laity, rather than from a natural impulse, that iElfric occupies 

so important a place among the early English translators of the 
Bible. 

In this third series one homily is a free rendering of part of 
the books of the Kings, mainly relating to the prophet Elijah, 

while another gives at considerable length the story of the 

Maccabees. Other homilies by iElfric, not included in this 
collection, are based on the books of Judges, Esther, and Judith. 
In addition to these free renderings, which are in an allitera¬ 
tive and metrical prose peculiar to himself, ^Elfric undertook 
direct translation from the Old Testament at the request of 
the same ,/fEthelwerd already mentioned, who had asked him to 
translate the book of Genesis only as far as the account of Isaac, 
‘seeing that some other person had rendered it for you from that 
point to the end.’ At the end of the preface giving this explana¬ 
tion ,/Elfric adds: ‘Now I protest that I neither dare nor 
will translate any book hereafter from Latin into English,’ 
This positive declaration was apparently made about 997, but 
in a short general account of the Old and New Testaments, 
possibly dating some ten or twelve years later, jEIfric admits or 
claims having also translated from the remaining four books of 

the Pentateuch, as well as that of Joshua, which ‘I also formerly 

translated into English for ^Ethelwerd’. In this treatise he no 
longer expresses any doubts as to the propriety of translating the 
Scriptures into English, having probably by this time been con¬ 
vinced that such translations did no harm to those who were 
anxious to have them in a language they could understand. 

^Elfric’s translation of the Hexateuch is by no means com¬ 
plete. Even in Genesis, which is most fully rendered, there are 
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The possibility that these partial translations might in time 
have led to an Anglo-Saxon version of the entire Bible was 
destroyed by the complete breakdown of Anglo-Saxon learning 
and literature in the period immediately following upon that of 
-/Elfric. All that the succeeding generations could do was to 
copy the work of their predecessors, to an extent which indicates 
that for the next century and a half there was a lively interest in 
such biblical matter as was available in the native tongue. 

2. Middle English Versions 

The new literature which begins again in the Middle English 
period, towards the close of the twelfth century, includes a large 
proportion of religious works in prose and verse, but presents no 
effort to provide direct translations of any continuous portion of 
the Bible. The homilies continue to render short passages, 
usually from the gospels, and from the middle of the thirteenth 
century onwards there are metrical versions either of special 

books, as the Genesis and Exodus , or of Jewish and Christian 
history, as the voluminous Cursor Mundi , by which the laity 
could learn the contents, though not the exact words, of a number 
of books both of the Old and New Testaments. Collectively, 
these works could supply inquiring minds with much of the 
knowledge which was fully accessible only to those who could 
read the Vulgate. The authors of both the works above men¬ 
tioned state expressly that their aim in composing them was to 
instruct those who could read or understand no language bur 
their native English. 

The earliest book of the Bible to be represented by a full 
translation in Middle English was not unnaturally the Psalter, 

of which a northern metrical version was made about 1300. 

The language of this is curiously archaic in some respects, and 
other peculiarities of style must have made many of the verses 
obscure to those who did not know the Latin original. Some¬ 
what later there are prose versions, one in a midland dialect and 
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a ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ to teach them the vital truths of religion. 
This he does with some reluctance, ‘since we are now so far 
fallen away from Christ’s law, that if I would 
askings, I must perhaps suffer death’. It has been assumed that 
this implies a possible penalty for the mere fact of translating, 
but this is not definitely borne out by the context, and may 

equally well refer to the danger of expressing strong views on the 
corruption of the Church. The absence of all comment on the 
matter of the Epistles would thus be in accordance with a 
desire to keep within the bounds of safety. 

While there is apparently no direct connexion between them, 
these contributions by various hands evidently represent a move¬ 
ment towards producing an English version of the New Testa¬ 
ment which was not intended to have anything but an orthodox 
character, even although it might be accompanied by outspoken 
criticism of the state of religion and the Church. Thus in the 
commentary on the Gospels ‘there seems to be nothing of 
controversial doctrine, and few traces of party feeling. At the 
same time the writer does not conceal his opinion of the too 
general corruption and worldliness of the clergy, especially those 
of the higher orders.’ The writer, in fact, is careful to clear 
himself of any charge against the character of his commentary. 
‘In the which out-drawing I set not of my head nor of mine own 
fantasy, but as I found in other expositors. In the which I 
suppose certainly there is nothing set against the faith, against 
the heal of soul, or else against the worship of God.’ 

Sound orthodoxy, however, even if unaccompanied by 
criticism, was not sufficient in the eyes of many churchmen to 
justify the practice of making the scriptures accessible to every¬ 
one. Vernacular versions of the Bible had never been regarded 
with favour by the Church, and there was all the more reason 
to disapprove of them when they might be cited in support of 
views which were becoming dangerously popular at this time. 
This attitude explains the tendency of translators to excuse 
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that he might learn the words of the Gospel according to his 
simplicity.’ God had ordained three estates, the clergy, the 
knights, and the commons, but in each of these ‘it helpeth 
Christian men to study the Gospel in that tongue in which they 
know best Christ’s sentence’. The position thus taken up by 
Wyclif, and unreservedly adopted by his adherents, inevitably 
led to two results—a demand for an English version of the 
Bible, so that its contents might be open to all, and the associa¬ 
tion of any such version with the unorthodox views of those who 
produced it or made use of it. That the idea of making a study 
of the Bible as a whole possible for all classes owed its origin to 
Wyclif is evident not only from his own writings, but from the 
charges brought against him by his opponents, who without 
qualification or associating him with any other person attribute 
to him not only the devising of a full translation of Scripture 
but the actual execution of the task. So firmly was this view 
held by his contemporaries and their immediate successors that 
no other name is mentioned by them in this connexion. 

When the translations which have been attributed to Wyclif 
are examined, however, obvious difficulties arise in the way of 
accepting his direct share in any part or form of the work. That 
his name is not attached to the text in any manuscript of the 
only version to which he could possibly have contributed is not 
conclusive, nor even significant, since there would be obvious 
reasons for omitting it. The real difficulty lies in the absence of 
any clear point of contact between this version and Wyclif’s 
other writings. If a set of sermons on the Sunday Gospels is 
correctly ascribed to him, and the English is his own, it is note¬ 
worthy that the translation of the passages occurring in these 
is entirely different from that given in the New Testament. 
No conclusive argument can, however, be based upon this, there 
being considerable uncertainty with regard to Wyclif’s English 
works as a whole. In the absence of other evidence, internal or 
external, the only safe point of departure fora study of the origins 
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and that the same hand which did this then filled in the gap 
left by Hereford. Whatever the precise stages were, the result 
was the production of a complete version of the Bible, including 
the apocryphal books, in a form so close to the Latin that it 
approaches to a word-for-word translation. In all probability 
this was not due to any lack of skill, or to a defective apprecia¬ 
tion of style, on the part of the translators, but was intended to 
facilitate comparison of the English with the Latin. This 
method of translation, which also appears in other works of tin- 
period, had the disadvantage of producing un-English sentences, 
frequently rendering the meaning obscure, and it must soon 
have been evident that a version more in accordance with the 
genius of the language, and consequently more intelligible, was 
a real necessity for the ordinary reader. 

As to when the work of producing a new version of this kind 
was begun, and how long it took to complete it, there is no direct 
evidence. Certain facts can, however, be gleaned from the 
so-called ‘General Prologue’, specially written to accompany 
the text, but usually omitted in copies of this, clearly because of 
the outspoken Lollardism which runs through it. In one 
chapter, containing a strong denunciation of the vices prevailing 
in the University of Oxford, there is mention of ‘the last 

parliament’, which can most naturally be explained as referring 
to that of January 1395. From this it may be inferred that the 
Prologue, or at least this section of it, was written between that 
date and the next parliament of February 1397. It does not 
follow, however, that the whole of the new version was com¬ 
plete, or was allowed to get into circulation, at that time. A 
somewhat later date is certainly suggested by the lack of any 
manuscript of the whole work earlier than 1408 (a dated copy); 

those which can be placed earlier (immediately before, or after 
1400) contain only certain portions, mainly the gospels or 
epistles or the entire New Testament. Of the Prologue itself 
no extant copy is earlier than 1400, the majority being con- 
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a great extent the basis of his own. That he was actually working 
from it is evident in itself from a comparison of the two texts, 
and is further proved by the fact that three manuscripts, although 
of late date, represent an intermediate stage in which the readings 
of the earlier version are frequently retained instead of being 
altered as in the usual copies. The reason why no open state¬ 
ment was made of indebtedness to the earlier translation was 
beyond doubt to avoid drawing attention to the connexion 
between the new version and one which was definitely associated 
with noted adherents of Wyclif, if not with the reformer him¬ 
self. 
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For the same reason, in all probability, neither in the prologue 
nor in copies of the text is the name of the translator given, 
and it can be supplied only by inference. The commonly 
accepted view that he is to be identified with John Purvey, the 
close associate of Wyclif in his later years, rests upon a number 
of correspondences between passages in the Prologue and views 
known to have been held by Purvey; these are also clearly 
expressed in similar language in contemporary writings which 
may with equal probability be assigned to his pen. Down to his 
recantation in 1401 Purvey was certainly the most steadfast 
advocate of Lollard views, and was as likely as any other to 
have continued in this way the work begun by Hereford. At 
the same time there is no contemporary suggestion that 

and complete translation, more 

than its predecessor, was one 
to his charge. If the revision was really his, the fact was either 

generally unknown, or was judiciously ignored in the face of an 

It is distinctly remark- 


a new 


likely to come into general 
of the things which could be laid 


use 


obvious demand for an English version, 
able that of the numerous copies of this version almost all are of 

later date than the constitutions passed at Oxford by the Council 
held there in November 1407, the seventh of which prohibited 

anyone from translating on his own authority any book of 

Scripture into English, or reading any book, booklet, or treatise 
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English) of this formal debate have on internal evidence been 
attributed to Purvey; if not by him, they 

shared his views. In view of this academic support of the law¬ 
fulness of translation, it is possible that the new version, though 
originating with one man, had behind it the authority of a 

number of Oxford scholars who had assisted the translator in 


by one who fully 


are 


his work, without necessarily sharing the opinions 
versial matters which are expressed so freely in the Prologue. 
A knowledge of this may well have been the factor which 
empted the version from ecclesiastical censure and enabled it 
to come into general use. 

The second Wyclifite version maintained its position through¬ 
out the fifteenth century, and the first quarter of the sixteenth, 
as the English Bible most commonly in use. Even a scholar like 
Reginald Pecock, himself capable of translating from the Vul¬ 
gate, regularly copied from it when he had occasion to cite any 
passage of scripture. No better version was available until the 

appearance of Tyndale’s New Testament in 1525, his Penta¬ 
teuch in 1529, and Coverdale’s Bible in 1535, after which it 

must almost immediately have gone out of use. Not long before 

the first of these appeared, the tradition of the Wyclifite text 
came to a close with the copy of the New Testament, in the 
later version, made by a Scot, Murdoch Nisbet, who at the 
same time adapted it to his own dialect; unfortunately this 
remained the only attempt to produce a Scottish version of any 

portion of the Bible. 
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Even if the conditions for the production of an English Bible 

from an early date had been more favourable, the radical changes 
in the form of the language during the centuries from the tenth 
to the sixteenth would from time to time have made it necessary 
to subject it to a complete revision, or replace it by an entirely 
new translation. The Anglo-Saxon renderings of the Hexa- 
teuch, the Psalms, and the New Testament could not have been 
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VI 


THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 

VERSIONS 


SYNOPSIS 

The manuscript period and the Wyclifite legacy. John Purvey’s system of revision. 
Objections to the translation of the Bible. Archbishop Arundel's prohibition. The 
age of printing. Caxton’s failure to print a Bible. William Tindale. His life in 
England. His work in Germany. The Cologne fragment 1525. Work interrupted 
and flight to Worms. The first complete New Testament 1526. Distribution of the 
translation. Importation into England. Translation of the Pentateuch from the 
Hebrew 1530. Translation of Jonah 1531. Martyrdom at Vilvorde 1536. Relation 
to Luther’s Testament. Quality of the translation. Revisions. The Old Testament. 
Treatment of the Hebrew. Epistles of the Old Testament. Miles Coverdale and his 
Bible. Matthew’s Bible of 1537. Its constitution and importance for later revisions. 
Tindale’s section from Joshua to Chronicles. The Great Bible. Authorization and 

prohibitions. Taverner’s revision. Sir John Cheke’s fragment. The Protestant exiles 
and the Geneva versions. Whittingham’s New Testament 1557. The Geneva Bible 
of 1560, Beza’s influence on the Geneva New Testament. Return to the 'Hebrue 
veritie 1 in the Old Testament. Influence of the French versions. The Geneva 
division into verses and its previous history. The Bishops’ Bible. Its relation to the 

Great Bible and Geneva. The Roman Catholic Bible. The Rhemes New Testament 
and the Douai Old Testament. Latin style of the Rhemes Testament. Influence on 
the Authorized Version. 


Q. Elizabeth : 

An English Bible, thankes my good Lord Maior, 

You of our bodie and our soule have care, 

This is the Iewell that we still love best, 

This was our solace when we were diatrest, 

This booke that hath so long conceald it selfe, 

So long shut up, so long hid; now Lords see, 

We here unclaspe, for ever it is free. 

T. Heywood, If you know not me, Tou know no bodie , 1605. 

i. The Wyclifite Legacy 

The Wyclifite translations are the end of an old story. They 

belong to the manuscript age, to the fourteenth century; they 
are contemporary with Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde and the 
Canterbury Tales y and share their popularity. The surviving 
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Englishmen. Sacrifices of blood and money testified to the 
hunger for the Bible in English. The equivalent of £40 

paid for a copy, and according to Foxe 
hay for a few chapters of St. James 

‘In this way’, said Knyghton the Chronicler, ‘the Gospel pearl 

is cast abroad, and trodden under foot of swine; that which 
before precious both to clergy and laity is rendered as it were the 
common jest of both. The jewel of the Church is turned into 
the common sport of the people, and what was hitherto the 
principal gift of the clergy and divines is made for ever common 
to the laity.’ A fascinating document concerning early transla¬ 
tions and their vicissitudes is ‘A compendious olde treatyse 
shewynge howe that we ought to have ye scripture in Englysshe*, 
printed from an early manuscript in 1530, probably at the in¬ 
stance of Tindale himself, since it bears the fictitious imprint of 
Luther’s publisher, Hans Luft, which was used by Tindale for 
his Pentateuch and his controversial writings. It tells of an 
attempt in the House of Lords in 1391 ‘to adnulle y e byble that 
tyme translated into englyshe*, and of its frustration by John of 

Gaunt. ‘The duke of lancaster Jhon answered therto ryght 
sharply saying this sentence. We wyll not be refuse of all other 
nacions. For sythe they have godes la we which is y® lawe 

of ower belefe in ther owne langage, we wyll have owres in 
englysshe who so ever saye naye. And this he affermyd with 
a greate othe.’ What Parliament would not sanction was done 
by the Provincial Council at Oxford in July 1408 at the 
instigation of Archbishop Arundel, and promulgated at St. 
Paul’s in January 1409. The grim and comprehensive prohi¬ 
bition ordained 

‘that no one henceforth on his own authority translate any text of Holy 
Scripture into the English or other language, by way of a book, pam¬ 
phlet, or tract, and that no book, pamphlet, or tract of this kind be 
read, either already recently composed in the time of the said John 
Wyclif, or since then, or that may in future be composed, in part or in 


was 


some gave a load of 

or of St. Paul in English’. 


was 
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to Cambridge where he may have studied Greek. Later, by the 
admission of his enemy, More, he was ‘well known, before he 
went over the sea, for a man of right good living, studious and 
well learned in scripture, and in divers places in England 
very well liked, and did great good with preaching*. For some 
time he was tutor to the children of Sir John Walsh at Little 
Sodbury, some fifteen miles from Bristol, where, according to 
Foxe, he used to preach ‘in the common place called Saint 
Austen’s Green* (now College Green, in front of the Cathedral). 
Foxe also gives circumstantial details of discussion at table 
concerning Luther and Erasmus, of the routing of certain 

divines with chapter and verse of scripture, and of the translation 
of Erasmus’s Enchiridion militis Christiani. His dangerous 
views led to an accusation of heresy before the chancellor, ‘And, 
indeed, when I came before the chancellor, he threatened me 
grievously, and reviled me, and rated me as though I had been 
a dog.’ About 1523 he left the country-side in disgust, ‘I was 
so turmoilcd in the country where I was, that I could no 
longer there dwell . . . because the priests of the country be 
unlearned . . . and therefore, (because they are thus unlearned 

thought I,) when they come together to the ale-house, which 
is their preaching place, they affirm that my sayings arc 
heresy.* 

He had conceived the idea of translating the New Testament 
into English, ‘And even in the bishop of London’s house I 

intended to have done it.* He brought as credential ‘an oration 
of Isocrates, which I had translated out of Greek into English’. 
According to Tindale, Bishop Tunstall was a ‘still Saturn that 

seldom speaketh, but walketh up and down all day musing, a 
ducking hypocrite, made to dissemble’, and by his own confes¬ 
sion ‘God hath made me evil-favoured in this world and without 
grace in the sight of men, speechless and rude, dull and slow- 
witted*. ‘God saw that I was beguiled . . . therefore he got me 
no favour in my lord’s sight.* The Bishop fobbed him off, ‘My 


was 
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difficulty of printing the Bible in translation. There one Johann 
Dobneck or Cochlaeus, described by Roye as 

A little praty foolish poad 

More venomous than any toad, 

while engaged in attacking Luther and Lutheranism, made the 
acquaintance of Peter Quentel the printer and Arnold Birckman, 
a bookseller doing a large trade with England, and learned that 
there were ‘two English apostates who had been for some time 
at Wittenberg . . . learned, skilled in languages . . . whom, 
however, he could never see nor speak to’, who were out to 
corrupt England to Lutheranism ‘by means of the New Testa¬ 
ment of Luther which they had translated into English’. He 
invited the printers to his inn, ‘and after he had warmed them with 
wine’ discovered that an edition of six thousand copies had been 
ordered, that the printers had been afraid to risk so large an 
edition, ‘that there were in the press three thousand copies of 
the Lutheran New Testament translated into English, and that 
in the order of the quires they had got as far as letter K’, and that 
the venture was being financed by English merchants. Coch¬ 
laeus betrayed them to the authorities, a search was made, and 
the printers forbidden to go on with the work. ‘The two English 
heretics, hastily taking with them the printed quires, made their 
escape by boat up the Rhine to Worms, where the peopl 
all mad on Luther, in order that there by another printer they 
might complete the work.’ Henry VIII and Wolsey 

warned by letter ‘so 

all the English ports to prevent these pernicious wares being 
imported*. Rumours spread throughout Europe. Edward Lee, 
afterwards Archbishop of York, wrote to Henry VIII from 
Bordeaux in December 1525, ‘I ame certainlie enformed as I 
passed in this contree, that an englishman your subject at the 
sollicitacion and instaunce of Luther, with whome he is, hathe 
translated the newe testament in to Englishe, and within four 


IC2 


e were 


were 


that they might take diligent precaution at 
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he went to Friar Robert Barnes, then under detention at Austin 
Friars, to buy a New Testament in English: 

‘This respondent shewyd the Friar Barnes of certayne old bookes that 
they had; as of four Evangelists, and certayne epistles of Peter and 
Poule in Englishe. Which bookes the sayd Friar did little regard, and 
made a twyte of it, and sayd, a poynt for them, for they be not to be 
regarded toward the new printed Testament in Englishe; for it is of 
more cleaner Englishe. And then the sayd Friar Barnes delyvered to 
them the sayd New Testament in Englishe; for which they payd three 
shillings and two pence [nearly £2], and desyred them, that they 
wold kepe it close. And after the delyvrance of the sayd New Testa¬ 
ment to them, the Friar Barnes dyd lyken the New Testament in Latin 

to a cymball tynnldyng and brasse sowndyng.’ 

The New Testament translated from the Greek and printed, 
Tindale turned his attention to the Hebrew of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Rumours of the new venture began to spread. Wolsey’s 
news from his Antwerp agent, Hackett, in May 1527, *1 am 

informed that there be some Englishmen, Luther his disciples, 
that begins in Dutchland to translate the bible into English’, is 
the first notice we have of the beginning of the work. In 1528 
Tindale, writing from his new experience, said that Greek and 
Hebrew go more easily into English than into Latin, and the 
completion of the work is circumstantially and plausibly des¬ 
cribed by Foxe in his second edition, of 1570, possibly from the 
information of Coverdale himself, who was in London from 

1559 to 1568. 

‘At what time Tindall had translated the fift booke of Moises called 
Deuteronomium , minding to Printe the same at Hamborough, het 
sailed thereward: where by the way upon the coast of Holland, he 
su fired shipwracke, by the which he loste all his bookes, wrytings and 
copies, and so was compelled to begin al againe a new, to his hinderancc 
and doubling of his labors. Thus having lost by that ship, both money, 
his copies and time, he came in an other ship to Hamborough, where at 
his appoyntment M. Coverdale taried for him, and helped hym in the 
translating the whole 5 bookes of Moises, from Easter till December, in 
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Hebrew Grammar, and Hebrew Dictionary, that I may pass the time 

in that study.’ 


He was degraded and condemned into the hands of the secular 

power, and in Foxe’s words, ‘He 
of execution 


was brought forth to the place 
was there tied to the stake, and then strangled 
first by the hangman, and afterwards with fire consumed, in the 
morning at the town of Vilvorde, a.d. 1536; crying thus at the 
stake with a fervent zeal and a loud voice: Lord, open the King 
of England’s eyes.’ He left behind in manuscript a translation 
of the Old Testament from Joshua to the end of Chronicles. 

Tindale’s personal history is of vital significance towards the 

understanding of the historical atmosphere in which our first 
modern Bible translations emerged. His purpose was clearly 
expressed: ‘which thing only moved me to translate the new 
Testament. Because I had perceived by experience, how that 
it was impossible to establish the lay-people in any truth, except 
the scripture were plainly laid before their eyes in their mother 
tongue, that they might see the process, order, and meaning of 

the text.’ Of the original texts of the Bible, the Hebrew of the 
Pentateuch was printed at Bologna in 1482 and the complete 
Hebrew Bible at Soncino in 1488. The Greek of the New 


Testament was first published in the epoch-making edition of 
Erasmus in 1516, which, with its new Latin version, challenged 
the infallibility of the Vulgate text from which all vernacular 
translations before Luther and Tindale had been made. Luther’s 


German translation appeared in 1522, Tindale’s version in 1525, 
and it was inevitable that contemporaries should regard the latter 
as an English rendering of the former. Sir Thomas More in his 
‘Dialogue’ is explicit in condemning ‘That boke . . . which who 
so calleth the new testament calleth it by a wrong name, except 
they wyl call yt Tyndals testament or Luther’s testament’. 
Colour is given to the accusation by the fact that, so far as 
externals go, Tindale, in the Cologne fragment, adopts Luther’s 
order of the books, takes over a substantial part of his prefaces 
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a captayne of the soudiers of Italy*, John xiii. 8, ‘Thou shalt not 
wesshe my fete while 'the worlde stondetH . He has anachronistic 
and homely renderings: Acts xx. 6, ‘we sayled awaye from 
Philippos after the ester holydayes’; Matt, xxvii. 62, ‘The nexte 
daye that foloweth good frydaye*; 1 Cor. xvi. 8, ‘I will tary at 

Ephesus untyll whitsontyde’; Rev, i. 10, ‘on a Sondaye’; Acts 
xiv. 13, ‘brought oxen and garlondes unto the churche porche’; 
1 Pet. v. 3, ‘lordes over the parishes’ [margin: ‘the greke hath 
lottes’]; Heb. xii. 16, ‘Esau, which for one breakfast solde his 
right’ (‘birthright*, 1534); Luke ii. 3, ‘his awne shyre toune’ 
(later softened to ‘his awne citie’). There is frequently a 
raciness of expression not permitted to survive in the long pro¬ 
cess of revision after his day: Matt. iv. 24, ‘divers diseases and 
gripinges*; Matt. vi. 7, ‘bable not moche* for ‘use not vaine 

repetitions’ (A.V.)j Matt. xiv. 20, ‘they gadered up of the 

gobbetes that remayned’; Mark vi. 40, ‘And they sate downe 
here a rowe and there a rowe’j 2 Cor. ii. 17, ‘For we are not as 
many are which choppe and chaunge with the worde of God*. 

It is a pity, in 2 Thess. i. 3, to have lost ‘and every one of you 

swymmeth in love toward another betwene youre selves’ in 
exchange for the colder ‘and the charitie of every one of you al 
towards each other aboundeth’ (A.V.), and in 1 Tim. vi. 4, 
‘wasteth his braynes aboute questions’, for ‘doting about ques¬ 
tions’, in 1 Cor. iv. 9, ‘For we are made a gazing stock unto the 

world* (for ‘spectacle’), and in 2 Pet. ii. 13, ‘they make a 

mockyngstoke feastynge togedder in their deceavable wayes*. 

Tindale’s single-handed struggle and his scrupulous desire to 
render the original in homeliest clarity are seen in the successive 

man to counterfet. 


revisions of 1526, 1534, and i535> *1 had no 

nether was holpe with englysshe of eny that had interpreted the 
same or soche lyke thinge in the Scripture before tyme.* He 

aware of its imperfections, ‘Count it as a thynge not havynge 

his full shape ... even as a thing begunne rather then fynesshed’, 
knew his special fault of long-winded rendering, ‘and will 
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ibo 


Tindale’s honesty, sincerity, and scrupulous integrity, his 

simple directness, his magical simplicity of phrase, his modest 
music 


have given an authority to his wording that has imposed 
itself on all later 


versions. With all the tinkering to which the 
New Testament has been subject, Tindale’s version is still the 
basis in phrasing, rendering, vocabulary, rhythm, and often in 
music as well. Nine-tenths of the Authorized New Testament 


is still Tindale, and the best is still his. It is true that many of 
the most familiar phrases and rhythms are not his, but to him 
we owe, Matt. xx. 12, ‘The burden and heat of the day’; 
Luke i. 78, ‘tender mercy’; Luke xii. 19, ‘eat, drink and be 
merry’; Rom. xiii. 1, ‘The powers that be’; Matt. xxvi. 73, 

‘thy speech bewrayeth thee’; Acts. xvii. 28, ‘in him we live, 
move and have our being’; Luke xv. 23, ‘fatted calf’; Matt, 
vi. 24, *Ye cannot serve God and Mammon’; Matt. vi. 28, 
‘Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow’; and John iv. 44, 
*A prophet hath no honour in his own country’. 

For the Old Testament the problem is somewhat different. 
Tindale had the Hebrew original, Luther’s German version 
(his Pentateuch as early as 1523, the Historical books in i 5 2 4 > 
a separate publication of Jonah (in 1526) which seems to have 
attracted him specially), the Vulgate, and a remarkable literal 
translation by Sanctes Pagninus into Latin in 1528. The 
first complete Hebrew Bible of 1488 was provided with points 
and accents, a great aid to the beginner. The first Rabbinic 
Bible appeared at Venice in 1517, and the edition with full 
Massoretic equipment by Jacob Ben Chayyim in I 524 “ 5 - 
Hebrew grammars were available, Pellican’s in 15033 Reuchlin’s, 
complete with dictionary, in 1506. S. Munster’s in 1525 
followed by his Chaldee grammar in 1527. Pagninus issued 
important dictionary in 1529. The Complutensian Polyglot 
of 1520 was equipped with a Latin translation of the Targum 
of Onkelos, with a Hebrew grammar and a dictionary of the 

Hebrew and Chaldee texts. There were also available by 1520 


was 


an 
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two editions of the Septuagint Greek translation, though whether 

he used this is not entirely cl 
eagerly pursued in Germany, and 

to learn it. 

Insufficient attention has been paid to Tindale's translations 

from the Old Testament, and his Pentateuch of < 53 ° h** often 

been passed over in silence, or with bare mention, but 
contribution to English Protestant civilization it is even more 
significant than the New Testament, and a greater physical 
achievement. He could have contented himself with the New 
Testament, and still have earned the gratitude of the Christian 

world, but his 
satisfaction in 

New Testament, and affected it both in 

In his preface to his New Testament revision of 1534 he says: 

'If ought 

the Grekc, let the fynder of the fautc consider the Hcbrue 

or maner of spechc leftc in the 
speaks in detail of the ‘comen 
One of the most remarkable 

rendering, one which 

version of the Psalter, is that quotation in Heb. i. 10, fi 

Ps. cii, which is preserved almost verbatim in the Authorized 

Version: 

'And thou Lorde in the begynningc hut layde the foundacion of the 
erth. And the heveni are the workes of thy handes. They shall per 
but thou shalt endure. They all shall 

vesture shalt thou chaunge them, and they 
thou art the same [all wayes, 1534], and thy yeres shall not faylc.* 


. The study of Hebrew 

even Erasmus felt compelled 




of the continuity of the Bible demanded 
translation of the 


h 


that lay behind the 

and idiom. 
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is recorded, in the midst of his task, in The Obedience of 
Christian Man in 1528: 


They say it cannot be translated into our tongue it is so rude. It 
is not so rude as they are false liars.* 

\ 

‘For the Greek tongue agreeth more with the English than with the 
Latin. And the properties of the Hebrew tongue agreeth a thousand 
times more with the English than with the Latin. The manner of 
speaking is both one; so that in a thousand places thou needest not but 
to translate it into the English, word for word, when thou must seek a 
compass in the Latin, and yet shalt have much work to translate it well 
favouredly, so that it have the same grace and sweetness, sense and pure 
understanding with it in the Latin, as it hath in the Hebrew. A thousand 
parts better may it be translated into the English than into the Latin. 
This threatening and forbidding the lay people to read the scripture is 
not for the love of your souls... inasmuch as they permit andsufferyou to 
read Robin Hood, and Bevis of Hampton, Hercules, Hector and Troilus, 
with a thousand Histories and fables of love and wantonness and of 
ribaudry as filthy as heart can think, to corrupt the minds of youth,’ 

This outburst may have been occasioned by reading the newly 
published word for word translation by Pagninus, whose Latin 
was rightly accused of speaking with a strong Hebrew accent, 
but whose literal fidelity was a great help to Tindale and all 

the translators of the sixteenth century. 

How Tindale learnt Hebrew, and exactly when, we do not 
know. There was a great Jewish community at Worms, one of 
the oldest in Germany. Hebrew was not difficult to learn. 
Reuchlin’s pioneer work was available. Erasmus wrote to 
Reuchlin in 1516, T was visiting lately a very old Carthusian 
Monastery at S. Omer. The Prior of that house, by reading 

your books, without any other instructor, had obtained a very 
considerable acquaintance with Hebrew*. Wherever he learnt 
it, there is no question, despite persistent ignorant assertions to 
the contrary, that Tindale knew Hebrew and translated the 
Pentateuch as directly from the Hebrew as he had translated 
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translation for over four centuries. He allowed 
dictate to him 


no version to 

although he leaned heavily on some. Luther’s 
prestige and Luther’s literary power swayed him constantly. 

Where the Vulgate and Pagninus had gigantes in Gen. vi. 4, 

Tindale leaned towards Luther in ‘There were tirantes in the 
world in thos days’; in Exod. xv. 26, ‘I 

surgione’ comes from Luther’s der HERR deyn artzt. 
deserted in Gen. iii. 24 the picturesque flaming sword of the 
Vulgate, and kept, with Luther 

and out’. His independence of Luther, and knowledge of Hebrew 
shows itself in his marginal note to Exod. xii. 3, ‘That I here 

cal a shepe is in Ebrue a worde indifferent to a shepe and a gotte 
both’, where Luther has no note. He makes his own mistakes. 


the Lorde thy 




He 


naked swerde, movynge in 


In Exod. xv. 4 Luther, the Vulgate, and Pagninus all have the 

correct ‘chosen captains’. Tindale prefers ‘His jolye captaynes’. 
In Deut. xxxii. 11 he deserts Luther and the Vulgate in favour 
of the Hebrew, ‘As an egle that stereth upp hyr nest and 
flotereth over hyr yonge’. In Deut. xxxi. 16, ‘go a whorynge 
after straunge goddes’ which has survived in popular speech 
despite later revisions, comes verbally from Luther. He takes 
over incorrect chapter divisions from Luther as against the 
Hebrew and Pagninus. He follows Luther in translating from 
the Vulgate a passage in Exod. ii. 22 not in the Hebrew or in 
Pagninus, and of course omitted in the Genevan and Authorized 
Versions later. 


An important matter is the rendering of personal and proper 
names. He is aware of difficulties, and an interesting comment 
in his notes on certain Hebrew words gives his view: 


‘Cain; so it is wreten in Hebrue. Not withstondynge whether we 
call him Cain or Caim it maketh no matter, so we understand the 
meaninge. Every lande hath his maner, that we call Ihonn the welche- 

call Evan: the douch hance. Soch difference is betwene the Ebrue, 


men 

greke and laten: and that maketh them that translate out of the ebrue 
varye in names from them that translate out of laten or greke.’ 
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is first heard of in the thirteenth century in Raymond Martin, 
and was put into circulation by Peter Galatinus in 1518. 
According to Drusius in his T etr agr ammat on of 1604, ‘Ante 
ilium inauditum fuit nomen Iehova*. Tindale uses the word 
and suggests an explanation of it in a note. 

Tindale also published, as an appendix to his 1534 New 
Testament, ‘The Epistles taken oute of the Old Testament 

which are red in the church after the use of Salsburye upon 
certen dayes of the ye re*, being passages from the Pentateuch, 
Kings, Esther, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, certain passages 
from the Apocrypha, the great passage from Prov. xxxi on the 
virtuous woman, and a fragment from Chapter II of the Song of 
Songs which must be quoted for comparison with later versions. 

*1 am the floure of the felde, and lylyes of the valeyes. As the lylye 
amonge the thomes so is my love amonge the daughters. As the 
appletre amonge the trees of the wood so is my beloved amonge the 
sonnes, in his shadow was my desyer to syt, for his frute was swete to 
my mouth. He brought me into his wyne seller: and his behaver to 
mewarde was lovely. Beholde my beloved sayde to me: up and hast 
my love, my dove, my bewtefull and come, for now is wynter gone and 
rayne departed and past. The floures apere in oure contre and the 
tyme is come to cut the vynes. The voyce of the turtle dove is harde in 
oure lande. The fygge tre hath brought forth hir fygges, and the vync 
blossoms geve a savoure. Up hast my love, my dove, in the holes of the 
rocke and secret places of the walles. Shew me thy face and let me 
here thy voyce, for thy voyce is swete and thy fassyon bewtifull.’ 

The special qualities of Tindale’s Old Testament renderings 

are (i) his fidelity to the force of the Hebrew construction, 
e.g. Gen. iii. 4, ‘Then said the serpent unto the woman: 
Tush) ye shall not die y \ (ii) his bold invention or adoption of words 
and compounds which persisted in English vocabulary, as 
‘scapegoat’, ‘passover’, ‘mercy seat’, 1 ‘wave brest’, and ‘heve 

* From Luther’s Gnadtmtuhl , through ’mercy stool’ in the Cologne prologue, 
‘seate of grace* in Heb. ix. 5, and 'seat of mercy’ in Rom. iii, 25. 
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into the vulgar English tongue by certain upright and learned 
men to be named by the said most illustrious King and be meted 
out and delivered to the people for their instruction’. Em¬ 
boldened by these indications of tolerance, and encouraged by 
Thomas Cromwell, Coverdale undertook a complete translation 
of the Bible, and published it in 1535, without authority, but 
with a dedication to Henry VIII, in which he took the King at 
his word, ‘Josias commanded straytly (as your grace doth) that 
the la we of God shulde be redde and taught unto all the people 1 . 

The general belief is that the volume was printed by 
Froschover at Zurich. This is the first complete Bible printed 
in English, and the first complete translation from the pen of 
one single author. In his dedication Coverdale asserts, ‘I have 
nether wrested nor altered so much as one worde for the mayn- 
tenaunce of any maner of secte: but have with a cleare conscience 
purely and faythfully translated this out of fyve sundry inter¬ 
preters, havyng only the manyfest trueth of the scripture before 
myne eyes’. That this is written with one eye on the fires of 
Smithfield and Vilvorde is shown by a significant bibliographical 
fact. The original title-page, printed in the same type as the 
Bible, reads, ‘faithfully and truly translated out of Douche 
[i.e. German] and Latyn into Englishc’. No more dangerous 
confession of Lutheran heresy could be devised than this, and 
later copies on sale in England had in English black-letter 

merely, ‘faythfully translated into Englyshe’. That this omis¬ 
sion was not, as so often suggested, due to the exigencies ot 
typography to accommodate two more lines of a quotation from 
Joshua, is proved by the omission of the compromising Lutheran 

implication from Coverdale’s prologue. In the 1535 edition he 
has ‘to helpe me herein, I have had sondrye translacions, not 
onely in latyn, but also of the Douche interpreters: whom 
(because of theyr syngular gyftes and speciall diligence in the 
Bible) I have ben the more glad to folowe for the most parte, 
accordynge as I was requyred.’ In the 155 ° edition this 
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Bible, he seems to claim a knowledge of Hebrew, ‘We follow ... 

a standing text of the Hebrew, with the interpretation of the 

Chaldee and the Greek*, there is no clear evidence that he 

translated from it, and every assertion to the contrary can be 
disproved by comparison with the Zurich version, from which 
he borrows even such details as parentheses and chapter headings. 
His merit lies in the felicity of his phrasing, the increasing smooth¬ 
ness and music of the sentence rather than in 


any new accuracy. 
He is readable to a degree, and even when he differs markedly 
from the Authorized Version there is a clarity worth noting. 
In Isa. iii. 16—24 has no English forerunner. 


Seinge the doughters of Sion are become so proude, and come in 
with stretched out neckes, and with vayne wanton eyes: seinge they 
come in trippinge so nycely with their fete: Therfore shal the lorde 
shave the heades of the doughters of Sion, and make their bewtie bare 
in that daye. In that daye shal the lorde take awaye the gorgiousnes of 
their apparel, and spanges, cheynes, partlettes, and colares, bracelettes 
and hooves, y e goodly floured, wyde and broderd rayment, brusshes 
and headbandes, rynges and garlandes, holy daye clothes and vales, 
kerchues and pynnes, glasses and smockes, bonettes and taches. 

‘And in steade of good smell there shalbe stynck among them. And 
for their gyrdles there shalbe lowse bondes. And for wellset hayre 
there shalbe baldnesse. In steade of a stomacher, a sack cloth, and for 
their bewty wythrednesse and Sonneburnynge.* 

but in Gen. xxii, where Tindale had gone before him, his 
version, though more Germanic than Hebrew, is yet 
English than Germanic. 

‘And he sayde: Take thy sonne, this onely sonne of thine, even 
Isaac whom thou lovest, and go thy waye in to the londe of Moria, 
& oflre him there for a bumtofferynge, upon a mountayne that I shal 
shew the. Then Abraham stode up by tymes in the mornynge, and 
sadled his Asse, and toke with him two yonge men, and his sonne 
Isaac, and clove wodd for the brent offerynge, gat him up, and wente 
on unto the place, wherof the lords had sayde unto him. 
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Prov. xx. i. Wyne is a voluptuous thinge, and dronckennes causeth 

sedicion. 

A.V. Wine is a mocker, strong drinke is raging. 

Prov. xv. 17. Better is a meace of potage with love, then a fat oxe with 

evell will. 

A.V. Better is a dinner of herbes where love is, then a stalled oxe, and 

hatred therewith. 

However much of Coverdale has been accepted or rejected 

in the final revision, one whole section, the Psalter, remains 

intact, with all its mistakes and all its beauty, in the Prayer 

Book version. 
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Matthew s' Bible 

In 1537 appeared the volume which is the foundation of all 

later English Bible versions, the so-called ‘Matthew’s’ Bible, 
printed, in Antwerp presumably, at the expense of two London 
merchants and printers, R. Grafton and E. Whitchurch. The 
time was now ripe for Royal approval. In 1535 Cranmer had 

tried, without success, to get the Bishops to produce an author¬ 
ized version, and in August 1537 he wrote to Cromwell urging 
him to ‘exhibite the boke unto the Kinges highnes; and to 
obteign of his Grace, if you can, a license that the same may be 
sold and redde of every person, withoute danger of any acte, 
proclamacion, or ordinaunce hertofore graunted to the contrary, 
untill such tyme that we, the Bishops, shall set forth a better 
translacion, which I thinke will not be till a day after domesday’. 
On the title-page appear the words ‘Set forth with the kinges 
mostgracyous lycence’, and the book is therefore the first English 
Authorized Version. Meanwhile a folio edition of Coverdale’s 
Bible appeared ‘Imprynted in Southwarke for James Nycolson*, 
and is therefore the first English Bible printed in England. 
The licence given to Matthew’s Bible was extended to Cover- 
dale’s, and the quarto edition of 1537 bears the king’s authority 
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Stories’, ‘book of the histories’, ‘book of the deeds’. Character 
istic renderings are continued from the Pentateuch: ‘bonde’ 
‘covenant 


‘appointment’ persist, and are varied by 


testament 

‘league’ and ‘confederation’; Tindale consistently uses ‘timbrel’ 

where Coverdale renders ‘tabret’, and ‘ephod’ where Coverdale 
reads ‘overbody cote’; Tindale has ‘Lebanon* where Coverdale 
borrows ‘Libanus’. The difference in quality and music between 
Coverdale and Matthew (Tindale) can be seen in the following 
passages from Solomon’s judgement concerning the two harlots, 
1 Kings iii. 26, where the Authorized Version goes back almost 
completely to Matthew. 


Cop. Then sayde the woman whose sonne lyved, unto y e kinge: (for 

hir motherly hert was kyndled with pite over hir sonne) Oh my 
lorde, geve hir the childe alyve, and kyll it not. But the other 
sayde: Let it nether be myne ner thine, but let it be parted. 
Matt. ‘Then spake the woman whose the lyvyng chylde was/unto y r ' 

kyng (for her* bowelles yerned upon her sonne) and sayde: 1 
beseche the my Lorde/geve her the lyvynge chylde/and in no 
wysesley it: And the other sayde: it shalbe nether myne nor thyne/ 
but devyde it.’ 

* By her bowelles are understand the movynge and shrynckyng of her hart. 


Rogers was a careful editor. He preserved Tindale s offending 
prologue to Romans, he added the Prayer of Manasses in the 
Apocrypha, which Coverdale, following the Zurich Bible, had 
omitted, but translated it from the French Bible of John Calvin’s 
relative Olivetan, from which he also included an attack on the 
authority of the Apocrypha. He borrows largely from Olivetan, 
and takes over from him a remarkable concordance. ‘In the 
whych also we may fynde (that which helpeth greatly the studye 
of the readers) the openynge of certayne Hebrewe tropes, trans- 
laceyons and similitudes, and manner of speakynges (whych we 

call phrases) conteyned in the Byble’. There is some evidence 
of scholarship, both Greek and Hebrew, He quotes Rabbinic 

authority. He rejects intrusive additions admitted by Coverdale 
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of dyverse excellent learned men, expert in the forsayde tonges. 1 
This might be taken to imply the co-operation of a committee of 
experts, but there is no evidence for this. The experts are merely 
scholars, translators, and editors whose works Coverdale had 
consulted and compared. In the New Testament the Latin of 
Erasmus was constantly consulted, and in the Old Testament 
the literal translation by Pagninus, and the new literal translation 
published in 1534—5 by the learned Sebastian Munster, pupil of 
Reuchlin, and Professor of Hebrew at Heidelberg and at Basel. 

Most of the changes are due to the use of these several versions. 
Ps. xxiii. 2 and 4: 

Cov . He fedeth me in a grene pastu re; and ledeth me to a fresh water. 

-T5J9- He shall fede me in a grene pasture, & Ieade me forthe 

besyde the waters of comforte. 

Cov . thy staffe & thy shepehoke comforte me. 

J 5J9* thy rodde & thy staffe comforte me. 

■ 

Coverdale, having promised ‘to avoid any private opinion or 
contentious words 1 , had intended to add marks indicating 
‘diversity of reading, among the Hebrews, Chaldees, and Greeks, 
and Latinists 1 , showing where ‘the sentence, written in small 
letters, is not in the Hebrew or Chaldee, but in the Latin, and 
seldom in the Greek 1 , and ‘some notable annotations, which we 
have written without any private opinion, only after the best 
interpreters of the Hebrews, for the mere clearness of the text 1 . 
In the published Great Bible the margins are bare of annotation, 
and the pointing hands and other signs, reprinted in later issues, 
make the omission more apparent. Henry VI11, speaking of‘the 
free and lyberall use of the Bible in oure oune maternall English 

tonge 1 , granted Cromwell exclusive rights over bible printing 
for five years. A last attempt was made by the Bishops to hold 
up an English version, ‘being demanded by the king what was 
their judgement of the translation, they answered that there 
was many faults therein. “Well”, said the king, “but are there 
any heresies maintained thereby? 1 They answered, there were 
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For the Old Testament further reliance 


was placed on Pagninus, 
and still further on Munster, while Luther and the Zurich 

pushed further and further away. Sometimes the 
translation is radically and not merely verbally altered. 

e.g. in Prov. xviii. 1 


version were 


1535 an< ^ J 539 follow Zurich closely: 


Whoso hath pleasure to sowe dyscorde, pycketh a quarrell in every 
thinge’ 


whereas 1540 changes over to Munster in 

‘He accompanieth hym selfe with all steadfast and helthsome 

doctryne, that hath a fervent desyre to it, and is sequestrate from com- 
panye.* 

and in a more familiar passage, Eccles xi. 1, 

1539 ■ Sende thy vitayles over the waters, and so shalt thou fynde them 

after many dayes. [yeares, 1535]. 

1340. Lay thy brede upon weate faces, and so shalt thou fynde after 

many dayes. 

A.V. Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 

many dayes. 

The chief fault of the Great Bible is that it is still far from 
being a direct translation of the Hebrew and Greek, that it is a 
patchwork of revision, and still relies too much on the authority 
of the Vulgate. Scores of passages not in the original texts are 
translated from the Vulgate, including about seventy in the 
Psalms alone. These latter, which are printed in special type 
in the Great Bible and the 1662 Prayer Book, are not dis¬ 
tinguished in modern copies, and consequently give an unfair 
picture of Qoverdale’s efforts. 

Seven editions of the Great Bible were printed, one in 1539 
(Cromwell’s), three of Cranmer’s in April, July, and November 
1540, and three in May, November, and December 1541. The 
remainder of Henry VIII’s reign was a period of retrogression. 
The Bishops made another determined attempt to down the 
Protestant version in the interest of the Vulgate. Convocation 
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servingmen of the degrees of yeomen, husbandmen or labourers 
to read the New Testament to themselves or 
or openly, on pain of one month’s imprisonment.’ 

In July 1546 a Royal decree declared that ‘No manor woman, 
of what estate, condition, or degree, was after the last day of 
August, to receive, have, take, or keep, Tyndale’s or Cover- 
dale’s New Testament 1 . Henry VIII, with tears in his eyes, 

addressing a weeping Parliament, complained that ‘the book 
was disputed, rhymed, sung and jangled in every alehouse and 
tavern’, and the most pathetic testimony to this denial of the free 
Bible to the whole people of England is seen in a human note 
written in 1546 on the flyleaf of a copy of Polydore Vergil’s 
History of Inventions , 

‘When I kepe Mr Letymers shepe I bout thys boke when the 
Testament was oberragated, that shepeherdys myght not rede hit. I 
pray God amende that blindness. Wryt by Robert Wyllyams, keppyng 
shepe upon Seynbury hill. 1 546.’ 

In the short reign of Edward VI the open Bible came once 
again into favour, and some fourteen Bibles and thirty-five 
New Testaments were printed. Only one attempt at an English 
Bible was made, but this is so very English as to call for special 
mention. The Vulgate, as we have seen, exercised a very strong 
pull. In 1538 Coverdale put forth a Diglott New Testament, 
with the Vulgate Latin, and an English translation as close to 
the Latin as possible. In 1539 Richard Taverner, the only 
layman to issue a complete Bible, published a revision of 
‘Matthew’s’ Bible in which the New Testament was improved 
by his unusually fine Greek scholarship and careful attention 
to the Greek article, and the Old Testament revised with close 
attention to the Vulgate. His stylistic qualities were excellent, 
he tried to keep the renderings as accurate as possible, and as 
English as possible. In 2 Sam. xii. 5, the Hebrew idiom ‘the 
child of death’ is Englished to ‘worthye of deathe’ (and the 


were 

to any other, privately 
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Bibles were printed in England, the English Bible was no longer 
used in Church services, and Bibles set up in the churches were 
burnt. In 1554 even the painting of Scriptural quotations on 
church walls was forbidden. Of those associated with the 
translation of the Bible, Rogers was the first martyr, Cranmer 
followed, but Bishop Coverdale, as he now was, by good luck 
escaped, and alone of the early translators died in bed. Some 
eight hundred persons became refugees on the Continent, and 
in Geneva the more extreme non-conformists continued the 
task of revising the English Bible. The first fruits appeared on 
10 June 1557, when William Whittingham, sometime Fellow 
of All Souls, and husband of John Calvin’s sister or sister-in- 
law (his tomb in Durham Cathedral reads ‘maritus sororis 
Johannes Calvini theologi’), issued an English New Testament 

in a completely new form, i.e. in Roman type, and with the 
text divided into verses. Some copies were introduced into 
England before Mary’s death. In 1559 appeared a translation 
of the Psalms, as earnest of a complete revised Bible, and in 
April 1560, with a dedication to Queen Elizabeth, was pub¬ 
lished at Geneva the ‘Bible and Holy Scriptures conteyned in 
the Olde and Newe Testament, translated according to the 
Ebrue and Greeke, and conferred with the best translations in 
divers language’, the whole being the work of the exiles ‘for the 
space of two yeres and more day and night’. It became the 
people’s Bible, was Shakespeare’s Bible, and is usually known as 
the Breeches Bible, from the rendering of Gen. iii. 7 ‘and they 

sewed figge tree leaves together, and made themselves breeches’ 
(margin: Ebr. things to gird about them to hide their privities). 
The word, however, had occurred previously in Wyclif, in 

Coverdale, and in Caxton’s Golden Legend. 

The translation of the New Testament is under the shadow 
of Calvin and of Beza. Calvin had already helped in the French 

Bible translated by his kinsman Olivetan in 1535 - H e con “ 
tributed an Epistle to Whittingham’s New Testament, and the 
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overlooked contribution of the French versions to the translations 
from Matthew onward, through the Great Bible to the Geneva 

version. Lefevre’s French Bible of 1534, translated from the 

Vulgate, supplied part of the preliminary matter, the chapter 
headings, and many of the marginal notes and references in 

Matthew’s Bible. Olivetan’s French Bible of 1535 rendered 
from Pagninus in the Old Testament, and Lefevre in the New 
Testament, gave Matthew the ‘Names of all the Books’, the 
‘Table of pryncipall matters’, the address ‘To the Christian 
Readers’, the Preface to the Apocrypha, the translation of the 
Prayer of Manasses, certain transliterations of proper names, 
and certain passages omitted in Coverdale. The Geneva Bible 
is indebted to Olivetan for the model of the two tables ‘the one 
serving for the interpretation of the Ebrewe names: & the other 
containing all the chiefe & principal matters of the whole Bible’. 

Some special points in the material get-up of the Geneva 
Bible may be worth tracing to their origin. The first is the matter 
of division into numbered verses, introduced into English in 
Whittingham’s 1557 Testament, and followed in the whole 
Bible in 1560. ‘As touching the division of the verses, we have 

folowed the Ebrew examples which have so even from the 

beginning distinguished them.’ Hebrew scrolls of the Law 

have no verse divisions. Hebrew manuscripts in book form are 
divided into verses. Modern chapter division is of Christian 
origin, the Hebrew Massoretic division into sections or para¬ 
graphs being indicated in the Rabbinic Bibles, and observed for 
the first time in English in the Revised Version. The first to 
divide up the Bible into chapters was Hugo de Sancto Caro, who 
compiled a concordance to the Vulgate in 1244. He was 

followed by Isaac Nathan b. Kalonymos in I 437 ” 45 > whose 
concordance is the first Jewish work in which the original text 
of the books of the Bible is divided into chapters, numbered 
according to the Vulgate. He also followed the Vulgate order 
of books. Both these concordances were for convenience of 
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of italics for additions to the text, as 


18 6 


the Great Bible had already 
adopted from Olivetan’s 1535 Bible the use of smaller type for 

interpolations. Munster’s Bible had used brackets, without 
change of type, for the same purpose in 1534. 

The significance of the Genevan version in the evolution of 

the modern Bible is very great indeed. It forms a turning-point 

in rendering, and the older tradition is broken. Where the 
Great Bible relies on Matthew, and Matthew largely 
Tindale, the Geneva version starts afresh, and a large part of its 
innovations are included in the Authorized Version. Time and 


on 


time again the Authorized Version agrees verbally with Geneva, 
and wholly departs from the older line of Tindale—Matthew’s- 
Great Bible—Bishops’: John iii. 3, ‘Except a man be born 
again’j Judges xv. 8, ‘smote them hip and thigh’ (Cov. ‘both 
upon the shulders & loynes); Eccles. xii. 8, ‘Vanity of vanities, 
sayeth the Preacher’; Eccles. xii. 1, ‘Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth’; Matt. vi. 29, ‘Solomon in all his glory’; 
Matt. iii. 17, ‘My beloved son in whom I am well pleased’; 1 Cor. 
v. 6, ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump’ (Great, ‘a lyttlo 
leven sowreth the whole lompe of dowe’); Heb. xii. 1, ‘cloud 
of witnesses’; 2 Cor. v. 18, ‘the ministerie of reconciliation*. 

The popularity of the Geneva Bible, and above all of its 

controversial notes from the extreme Protestant point of view, 
was distasteful to the Bishops. Moreover, the marked excellence 
of the Geneva renderings had drawn attention to the notorious 
defects of the Great Bible, which was almost completely ousted 
in popular esteem. Archbishop Parker, about 1566, revived the 
earlier project of an authorized revision by the English Bishops. 
He wanted Sir William Cecil to approve of it, and even to take 
a hand in the revision; the books were apportioned among the 

Bishops, and rules issued to the revisers. The basis was to be 
‘the Commune Englishe Translacion used in the Churches’ 
(i.e. the Great Bible), with no departure ‘except wher eyther 
the very tie of the hebrue & greke moved alteracion’. The 
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from the earlier versions embedded in the Great Bible: Actsi. 
‘they went up into a parlour’ (Tindale); Acts. xix. 23, ‘There 
arose no little ado’ (Tindale); Acts. xix. 29, ‘And all the city was 
on a rore’ (Tindale); Job. xvii. 1, ‘I am hard at death’s doore’ 
(Coverdale); Ps. xxxviii. 6, ‘and am exceedingly pulled down’ 
(Great); Jer. xxvi. 20, ‘a prophet that preached stiffly’ (Cover- 
dale); Nahum ii. 10, ‘and their faces black as a pot’ (Coverdale). 
On the other hand they often indulged in fresh rotundity of 
expression, as Prov. xxv. 27, ‘Curiously to search the glory of 
heavenly things is not commendable’. They used picturesque 

and original renderings which did not find favour later, as 
Gen. xxxii. 25, ‘he smote hym upon the hucklebone of his thigh, 
and the hucklebone of Jacob’s thigh loosed oute of joynt, as he 
wrasteled with hym’. Though they cut out most of the inter¬ 
polations from the Vulgate found in the Great Bible in smaller 
type within brackets, they are fond of adding explanatory 
phrases in amplification and clarification of the text: James i. 14, 

‘enticed with the haite of her owne concupiscence’; Job. ix. 24, 
‘where is he, or who is he that can shewe the contrarie'\ 
Rom. xi. 4, ‘have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal’; 
Isa. i. 7, ‘the destruction of enemies in the time of war 1 . Although 

in Ps. cxxxvii. 5, Coverdale, Matthew, and the Great Bible of 

1539 all read correctly 1 ‘If I forget thee, O Ierusalem, let my 
right hand be forgotten’, the Bishops preferred to take over the 

1540 alteration ‘let my right hand forget [her cunning]’ partly 
encouraged by the Geneva ‘forget to play \ 2 Although the 
marginal notes of the Geneva Bible were attacked by Parker 
as ‘prejudicial’, the Bishops’ Bible incorporated a very large 
proportion of them, although one original comment is worth 
noting. Against Ps. xlv. 9, ‘upon thy ryght hande standeth the 
queene in a vesture of golde of Ophir’, the 1569 quarto has 




i.e. according to the LXX and Vulgate, but not the Masoretic Hebrew [Ed.J. 

Luth. so werde meiner Rechten verges sen. Mtinster. 


2 Vulg. oblivioni detur. 
obliviscatur dextera mea (operis sui). 
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7. Rhemes and Douai Bible 

The last of the revisions before the King James’s version is 
the reply of the Catholic Church to the popular and tendencious 
Protestant versions. The Council of Trent in 1546 had declared 
the Vulgate ‘onely of al other la tin translations to be authenticaF, 
although no authentic text was available before that of Sextus V 

in 1590 and Clement VIII in 1592. In 1582 the English 

College of Rhemes issued ‘The New Testament of Jesus Christ, 
translated faithfully into English, out of the authentical Latin ... 
with Annotations and other necessarie helpes, for the better 
understanding of the text, and specially, for the discoverie of the 
corruptions of divers late translations, and for cleering the con¬ 
troversies in religion’. This was not an authorized and official 
translation, since ‘the holy scriptures, though truly and Catho- 
likely translated into vulgar tonges, yet may not be indifferently 
readde of al men, nor of any other then such as have expressc 
licence’. So far from being a people’s bible like the other English 
versions, ‘we must not imagin that . . . the translated Bibles 

into the vulgar tonges were in the hands of every husband-man, 
artificer, prentice, boies, girles, mistresse, maide, man: that they 

come, and or the yeres drawe nygh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 

them: 

Before the Sunne, the Light, the Moone, and Starres be darkened, and or the 
cloudes turnc againe after the rayne; 

When the keepers of the house shall tremble, and when the strong men shal 
bow themselves, when the milners standc still because they be so fewe, and when 
the sight of the windowes shall waxe dimme: 

When the doores of the streetes shalbe shut, and when the voyce of the milners 
shalbe laid downe, when men shall rise up at the voyce of the birde, and when all 
the daughters of musike shalbe brought lowe: 

When men shall feare in high places, and be afraide in the streetes, when the 
Almond tree shall florish and be laden with the Grashopper, and when all lust shall 
passe: because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners goe about the 

streetes: 

Or ever the silver lace be taken away, and or the golden well be broken : Or the 
pot be broken at the well, and the wheele broken upon the cesterne. 

********** 

All is but vanitie (sayth the preacher) all is but playne vanitie. 
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‘scenopegia’ for ‘feast of tabernacles’, ‘sindon’ for ‘leven’,‘chalice’ 
for ‘cup’. A special point is made of rendering ecclesiastical 
terms in an ecclesiastical manner. Gregory Martin complains 
of ‘the absurd translation of the English bibles . . . namely when 
they translate “congregation” for “church”, “elder” for “priest 
image” for “idol”, “dissension” for “schism”, “general” for 
catholic”, “secret” for “sacrament”, “overseer” for “bishop 
messenger” for “angel”, “ambassador” for “apostle”, “minister 
for “deacon”, and such like, to what other end be these deceitful 
translations, but to conceal and obscure the name of the Church 
and dignities thereof, mentioned in the holy scriptures.’ In this 
spirit the translation reads Heb. xiii. 7 ‘remember your Prelates ', 
and 2 Cor. v. 20, ‘legates for Christ’. So closely is the Vulgate 
followed that hosts of Latin words appear with only the slightest 
attempt at disguise: inquination y potestates, longanimity , correption , 

Many passages of so-called English need translating into English 
by the light of the Latin: Matt. vi. 11, ‘supersubstantial bread’; 

Rom. i. 30, ‘odible to God’; Rom, ii. 25, ‘if thou be a prevari¬ 
cator of the law, thy circumcision is become prepuce’; Gal. v. 21, 
‘ebrieties, commessations’; Eph. iii. 6, ‘concorporat and compar- 
ticipant’; Philipp, ii. 7, ‘exinanited himself’; 2 Pet. ii. 13, 
‘coinquination and spottes, flowing in delicacies’; Rev. x. 7, 
‘shall be consummate, as he hath evangelized’. The gibe of the 
King James Preface ‘that since they must needs translate the 
Bible, yet by the language thereof, it may be kept from being 
understood’, is almost justified by these specimens. The ren¬ 
dering of Eph. iii. 8—10 clearly illustrates the method. 

‘To me the least of al the sainctes is given this grace, among the 
Gentiles to evangelise the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to illumin¬ 
ate al men what is the dispensation of the sacrament hidden from 
worlds in God, who created al things: that the manifold wisedom of 
God may be notified to the Princes and Potestats in the celestials by 
the Church, according to the prefinition of worlds, which he made in 

Christ Jesus our Lord.* 
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Matt. ix. 2 ‘have a good heart’; Matt, xviii. 28, ‘throttled him’; 
Matt. xxv. 27, ‘bankers’ (for ‘exchangers’); Mark v. 39, ‘why 
make you this a doe? the wench is not dead’; Luke ii. 3, ‘all 
went to be enrolled’; John viii. 44, ‘a mankiller from the begin¬ 
ning’; Mark ii. 12, ‘We never saw the like’; and two renderings 
with a prophetic tinge: Gal. v. 4, ‘evacuated from Christ’; and 
Rom. vi. 23, ‘the stipends of sin is death’. 

The Rhemes New Testament was extensively used by the 
King James’s revisers; the Douai Old Testament, published in 

1609—10, came too late, but it is full of curious interest. It was 
translated before the appearance of the Sixtine and Clementine 
Vulgates, but was revised before publication ‘and conformed to 
the most perfect Latin edition’. The Vulgate was justified as 
the basis of translation because ‘both the Hebrew and Greeke 
editions are fouly corrupted by Iewes, and Heretikes, since the 
Latin was truly translated out of them, whiles they were more 

pure’. The rendering of the Psalms is more startling than most 
other books, since Jerome’s direct translation from the Hebrew is 
rejected in favour of the Vulgate Psalter, which is merely his 
revision of the old Latin translation from the Septuagint. Where 
Coverdale had translated Ps, xci. 5 as ‘thou shalt not nede to be 

afrayed for eny bugges by night, nor for arowe that flyeth by 
daye’, Douai has ‘of business walking in darkness, of invasion 

and the midday devil’, which can only be understood in the 

light of ‘a negotio perambulante in tenebris, ab incursu rt 
daemonio meridiano’. Ps. xxiii. 5, reads ‘Thou hast fatted my 
head with oil; and my chalice inebriating, how goodlie it is’. 
Christology has run wild here, since chalice is said to mean ‘the 

blessed Sacrament and Sacrifice of Christ’s bodie and bloud 
also in such passages as 1 Sam. ii. 10 

Christ’ (A. V. Anointed). Ecclesiastical terms, some of them ana¬ 
chronistic, are found: Ps. cix. 8, ‘Let another take his bishopric’. 
Hebrew words embedded in the Vulgate are retained as Deut. 
xxiii. 2 mamzer for ‘bastard’. The latinate flavouring of the 


and 

‘shall exalt the home of his 
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THE AUTHORIZED VERSION AND AFTER 


SYNOPSIS 


King James and the Hampton Court Conference 1604. Inception of the Authorized 
Version. Selection of the translators. Disposition and constitution of the Com¬ 
mittees. Distribution of the revision. Rules to be observed. Report to the Synod of 
Dort. Dr, John Bois at work. Disappearance of the manuscript. Payment for the 
revision. The Preface of the translators. Methods and principles of translation. 
Sources and aids. Marginal notes of the Authorized Version, Geneva, and Bishops 1 
Bibles, Chapter summaries and headings. Quality of the translation. Treatment of 
Hebraisms. Hebrew idioms in English. Variety of rendering in the New Testament- 
Proper names. Music of the revision. Treatment of the Psalter, of the Song of Songs, 
of Revelation. History and treatment of the Apocrypha in English. Evolution of 

some famous passages. Struggle between the Authorized Version and the Geneva 
Bible for popular favour. Origin of the present text of the Authorized Version, 
Dr. Paris's and Dr, Blayney’s changes. Puritan translations and proposals for 
revision. New texts of the Greek Testament, Eighteenth-century translations. 
Colloquial versions, dignified versions, and paraphrases. Specimens of Mace, Frankliu, 
Wesley, Purver, and Harwood. Other notable versions. The first Jewish translations. 
Bishop Lowth and the rehabilitation of Bible poetry. 


*It happens very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run into the English tongue 
with a particular grace and beauty. Our language has received innumerable 
elegancies and improvements, from that infusion of Hebraism, which are derived 
to it out of the poetical passages in Holy Writ. They give a force and energy to 
our expressions, warm and animate our language, and convey our thoughts in more 
ardent and intense phrases, than any that are to be met with in our own tongue. 
There is something so pathetick in this kind of diction, that it often sets the mind 
in a flame, and makes our hearts burn within us. How cold and dead does a prayer 
appear, that is composed in the most elegant and polite forms of speech, which are 
natural to our tongue, when it is not heightned by that solemnity of phrase, 
which may be drawn from the Sacred Writings/ 


Addison, Spectator , No, 405, June 14, 1712, 


1. Inception and Execution 

The Authorized Version of the Bible arose from a chance 
suggestion by Dr. John Reynolds, the Puritan President of 
Corpus Christi, at the Hampton Court Conference on Monday 
16 January 1604. ‘He moved his Majestie, that there might 
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Hebrew or in the Greek, or touching any difficulties 


or mistakings in 

the former English translation, which we have now commanded to be 
thoroughly viewed and amended, and thereupon to write unto them, 
earnestly charging them, and signifying 

send such their observations either to Mr. Lively, our Hebrew reader 
in Cambridge, or to Dr. Harding, our Hebrew reader in Oxford, or to 
Dr. Andrews, dean of Westminster, to be imparted to the rest of their 
several companies; so that our said intended translation may have the help 
and furtherance of all our principal learned men within this our kingd 


pleasure therein, that they 


our 


ora . 

The King had appointed ‘certain learned men, to the number 
of four and fifty for the translation of the Bible 1 , but only about 
fifty of these can be identified. Two committees met at Oxford, 

two at Cambridge, and two at Westminster. The Oxford group 
was headed by Dr. John Hardinge, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and included Dr. John Reynolds, the originator of the project, 
‘his memory and reading were near to a miracle 1 , Dr. Miles 
Smith, who ‘had Hebrew at his fingers 1 ends 1 , Dr. Richard 
Brett, ‘skilled and versed to a criticism in the Latin, Greek, 

Chaldee, Arabic and Ethiopic tongues 1 , Sir Henry Saville, 
editor of the works of Chrysostom, and Dr. John Harmer, 
Professor of Greek, ‘a most noted Latinist, Grecian and divine 1 . 
The Cambridge committee was at first presided over by Edward 
Lively, Regius Professor of Hebrew, who died in 1605 before 

the work was really begun, and included Dr. Lawrence Chader- 
ton, ‘familiar with the Greek and Hebrew tongues, and the 
numerous writings of the Rabbis 1 , Thomas Harrison, ‘noted for 
his exquisite skill in Hebrew and Greek idioms’. Dr. Robert 
Spalding, successor to Lively as Professor of Hebrew, Andrew 
Downes, ‘one composed of Greek and industry’, and John Bois, 
‘a precocious Greek and Hebrew scholar 1 . The Westminster 
group was headed by Lancelot Andrewes, Dean of West¬ 
minster, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, of Ely, and finally of 
Winchester, ‘who might have been interpreter general at 
Babel . . . the world wanted learning to know how learned he 
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5. The Division of the Chapters to be altered, either not at all, or as 
little as may be, if Necessity so require. 

6. No Marginal Notes at all to be affixed, but only for the Explana¬ 
tion of the Hebrew or Greek Words, which cannot without some 


circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be express'd in the Text. 

7. Such Quotations of Places to be marginally set down as shall 
serve for the fit Reference of one Scripture to another. 

8. Every particular Man of each Company, to take the same Chapter, 
or Chapters, and having translated or amended them severally by him¬ 
self, where he thinketh good, all to meet together, confer what they 
have done, and agree for their Parts what shall stand. 

9. As any one Company hath dispatched any one Book in this 
Manner they shall send it to the rest, to be consider'd of seriously and 
judiciously, for his Majesty is very careful in this Point. 

10. If any Company, upon the Review of the Book so sent, doubt or 
differ upon any Place, to send them Word thereof; note the Place, and 
withal send the Reasons, to which if they consent not, the Difference 
to be compounded at the General Meeting, which is to be of the chief 

Persons of each Company, at the end of the Work. 

11. When any Place of special Obscurity is doubted of Letters to 
be directed, by Authority, to send to any Learned Man in the Land, 

for his Judgement of such a Place. 

12. Letters to be sent from every Bishop to the rest of his Clergy, 
admonishing them of this Translation in hand; and to move and charge 
as many as being skilful in the Tongues; and having taken pains in that 
kind, to send his particular Observations to the Company, either at 

Westminster , Cambridge or Oxford. 

13. The Directors in each Company, to be the Deans of Wzstminster 
and Chester for that Place; and the King’s Professors in the Hebrew 

or Greek in either University. 


( Tindalls 
I Matthews 

14. These translations to be used when they agree 1 Q wer j a ] e 
better with the Text than the Bishops Bible. 


Whitchurch's 

Geneva . 

. Besides the said Directors before mentioned, three or four of the 
most Ancient and Grave Divines, in either of the Universities, not 
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Sixthly, that words which it 

the text to complete the meaning were to be distinguished by another 
type, small roman. 

Seventhly, that 

and new headings to every chapter. 

Lastly, that a very perfect Genealogy and map of the Holy Land 
should be joined to the work. 

Unfortunately almost nothing is known of the actual pro¬ 
cedure of translation, and only a very little more about the 
final revision. John Selden, speaking of the committee of revisers, 
said, ‘The translators in King James’s time took an excellent 
way. That part of the Bible was given to him who was most 
excellent in such a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes) 
and then they met together, and one read the Translation, the 
rest holding in their hands some Bible, either of the learned 
Tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, etc: if they found any 
fault they spake, if not he read on.’ Our only glimpse of one of 
the revisers at work is given in Dr. Anthony Walker’s life of 

Dr. John Bois. 

‘When the translators were to be chosen for Cambridge, he was sent 
for thither by those herein employed, Sc was chosen one ... Sure I am, 
that part of the Apocrypha was alotted to him (for he hath shewed me 
the very copy he translated by), but to my grief I know not which part. 

‘All the time he was about his own part, his commons were given 
him at St. John’s; where he abode all the week, till Saturday night; 
Sc then went home to discharge his cure: returning thence on Monday 
morning.... 

‘Four years were spent in this first service; at the end whereof the 
whole work being finished, Sc three copies of the whole Bible sent from 
Cambridge, Oxford Sc Westminster, to London; a new choice was to 
be made of six in all, two out of every company, to review the whole 
work; Sc extract one out of all three, to be committed to the presse. 

‘For the despatch of which business Mr. Downes Sc Mr. Bois 
sent for up to London. Where meeting (though Mr. Downes would 
not go till he was either fetcht or threatened with a pursivant) their 
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was 


arguments should be prefixed to every book 


new 
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to make a new Translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good 
one ... but to make a good one better, or out of many good 
one principal! good one, not justly to be excepted against; that 
hath bene our indeavour, that our marke.’ They translated 
with the original tongues before them: ‘If you aske what they 
had before them, truely it was the Hebrew text of the Olde 
Testament, the Greeke of the New. . . If trueth be to be tried 
by these Tongues, then whence should a translation be made, 
but out of them.’ They indulged in no undue haste: ‘the worke 
hath not bene hudled up in 72 dayes, but hath cost the worke- 
men, as light as it seemeth, the paines of twise seven times seventie 

two dayes and more’. They sought aid wherever it presented 
itself, at home or abroad: ‘Neither did wee thinke much to con¬ 
sult the Translators or Commentators, Chaldee, Hebrewe, 
Syrian, Greeke, or Latine, no nor the Spanish, French, Italian 
or Dutch.’ They steered a mid course between the Puritan and 
Papist versions: ‘wee have on the one side avoided the scrupu- 
lositie of the Puritanes, who leave the olde Ecclesiasticall words, 
and betake them to other, as when they put washing for Bap - 
tisme , and Congregation in stead of Church: as also on the other 
side we have shunned the obscuritie of the Papists, in their 
jtzifhes , T unike. Rational , Holocausts , Praepuce , Pa sc he, and a 
number of such like, whereof their late translation is full 1 . This 
same Preface, by a strange irony, shows the power of the con¬ 
demned Geneva version, for the author quotes, not from the 
version he had himself revised, or even from the Bishops’ Bible, 
but from the Genevan, and when he urges ‘neither yet with Esau 
sell your birthright for a messe of potage’, although the margin 
refers to Heb. xii. 16, the wording is taken from the Geneva 

chapter heading. 
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3. Quality 

The Authorized Version is a miracle and a landmark. Its 
felicities are manifold, its music has entered into the very blood 
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Apocrypha by his son-in-law Junius. The Chaldaic Targu 

specially studied, and its readings recorded. The Syriac New 
Testament in Tremellius’s version was consulted, and Bcza’s 

New Testament text was heavily leaned upon. 

The seriousness of the revision can be gauged from the pro¬ 
fusion of marginal notes. Controversial notes were excluded, 
and textual scholarship emphasized. In the Old Testament, 
according to Scrivener, there are 6,637 marginal notes, of which 
4,034 give the literal meaning of the Hebrew and 77 of the 
Chaldee, 2,156 offer alternative readings, 63 give the meaning 
of proper names, and 31 give the Massoretic differences of Keri 
and Ketib . In the New Testament there are 765 notes, of which 
35 g* ve variant readings, 582 alternative renderings, and 112 
literal translations. It has been asserted that the best scholarship, 
as in the Revised Version later, remained as a minority report in 
the margin. Hugh Broughton indignantly asked, ‘who bade 
them put the errour in the text and right in the margent?’ and 

Robert Gell, perhaps preserving a tradition of the translators’ 
method, said ‘many mis-translated words and phrases, by plurality 
of voices , were carried into the context , and the better translation 
most what, was cast into the Margent'. The enormous number 
of marginal notes in the Old Testament, approached only by 
that in the Genevan Bible, is proof of the new feeling of respon¬ 
sibility towards the original Hebrew text, and a comparative study 
of the notes in the Authorized Version, the Genevan Bible, and 
the Bishops’ version is highly instructive. In hundreds of places 
the Authorized Version is the first to indicate the Hebrew read¬ 
ing in the margin, sometimes giving an idiomatic English render¬ 
ing, sometimes ignoring the implication and teaching, but always 

leaving the literal form of the original lest something might be 
lost. Sometimes the Geneva text and the Geneva margin are 
taken over intact, sometimes the text becomes the margin and 
the margin the text. Sometimes the margin becomes the 
and no alternative is offered. Very often the Genevan margi 
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become* the Authorized Version text with or without verbal 
change. Occasionally the Bishops* text, too literally rendered, 
Grn. ii. 16 ‘eating thou shalt 

Version margin. Sometimes when the Bishops*... ha 
the margin from the Geneva into its text the Authorized Version 
rejects both for a new rendering and has no marginal note at all. 
Sometimes the Geneva margin offers a more idiomatic English 
than the text, as Gen. xiv. a a, ‘I have lift up my hand*... (text) 
nd ‘I have sworn* (margin), but the Authorized Version 
not take up the suggestion,and keeps the literalism in the text; or 

in Gen. xv. i a preserves the Hebrew phrase of the margin while 
making a slight alteration in the wording, *A verie feareful 
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welles. Isaac is conforted. The atonement betwene Abimelech 
and Isaac. The bigamie of Esau. 

J54/. The iorneye of Isahac toward Abimelech. The promes made 

unto Isahac and hys seede. Isahac is rebuked of Abimelech for 

callyng hyse wyfe his syster. The chydyng of the shepherdes for 

the welles. Isahac is conforted. The atonement betwene Abime¬ 
lech and Isahac. 

Coverdale’s phrasing is concise: Gen. xix, Loths wyfe is 
turned to a pyler of salt; Exod. xii, The use of the Easterlambe; 
Gen. xxv, Esau selleth his byrth righte Lev. xiii, Of Leprosy 
or Mezell; Lev. xxiii, Sabbath, Easter, Whyt sondaye (otherwise 
called the feast of wekes); 1 Sam. xviii, Jonathas and David are 
sworne lovers; 2 Sam. iii, Ioabstycketh Abner; 2 Sam. xx, Ioab 
stycketh Amasa; Isa. liii, testifieth clearly of Christ; Ezek. xl, 
the mystery of the Church of Christ. 

The relation between the headings of the Geneva, Bishops’, 
and Authorized Version may be seen in some examples, Jer. x, 

‘Their pastours are become bruite beastes’ (Geneva), ‘Of evill 
curates’ (Bishops’), ‘foolish pastours’ (A. V.) Gen. xviii, ‘Christ is 
promised to all nations’ (Bishops’), but Geneva and Authorized 
Version reject this. Gen. xxxvi, ‘Of the petigree of Esau’ 
(Bishops’), ‘The genealogie of Esau’ (Geneva), ‘The Dukes that 
descended of Esau’ (A.V.). In one instance, Gen. 1, ‘He [Joseph] 

dieth and is chested\ the word is taken from the Bishops’ and 
Geneva text. Certain page headings may be singled out for 
comparison as bold pointers: 

A.V. The first Sabbath. Marriage instituted. The fall of man. The 

first Monarch. Babel builded. Lot’s incest. Mandrakes. A cup 
put in Beniamin’s sacke. Pharaohs crueltie. The rod a serpent. 
Bloody waters. Pharaoh obstinate. Moses is angry. The eating 
of blood is forbidden. Meates cleane and uncleane. 

Geneva. The woman created and seduced. The serpent cursed. 

Christ promised. Abraham justified by fayth. Abraham goeth 
to offer Izhak. Dinah is ravished by Shechem. Iaakob deanseth 
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xxv. 8) is a thousand years old. Wyclif, who knew no Hebrew 
or Greek, has, for Matt, xxvii. 50, ‘Ihesus eftsoone criede with 
a greet voyce and gaf up the goost'. ‘Well stricken in age 1 (Gen. 
xviii. 11) has no warrant in the Hebrew which reads literally 
‘coming on in days’. ‘And Jacob held his peace ’ (Gen. xxxiv. 5) 
again is pure English, where the Hebrew has ‘caused to be silent’ 

or ‘was silent’. Certainly the Marriage Service of 1552 intended 

no Hebraism in ‘or els hereafter for ever holde hys peace\ and the 
Clown in Twelfth Night singing ‘Hold thy peace thou knave’ 
intended no Biblical allusion. It is perhaps by contagion with 
the noble Hebrew salutation ‘Peace be unto you’ that this phrase 
has lost its English birthright. The universally known phrase, 
‘Three score years and ten’ in Ps. xc. 10, is an English expression, 

introduced here by Coverdale, where the Hebrew, and even 
Wyclif, has plain ‘seventy’. Even ‘to know’ in the sense of 
carnal knowledge is older English than the translations of the 

Bible. 


It is in other phrases and categories of phrase that the Hebrew 
idiom has left its mark: superlatives, such as 

‘Song of Songs’ 
striking idioms such as 

chain of revision finally fixed the Hebrew form in popular speech. 
Tindale has pure English in Gen iv. 5, ‘and Cain was wroth 

exceedingly and loured Coverdale is not much nearer with ‘and 

his countenance changed ’. T. he Great Bible of 1539 comes haU- 

towards the literal idea with ‘and his countenance abated ', 


Holy of Holies, 

King of Kings’, and ‘Vanity of Vanities’; 

‘and his countenance fell’ where a long 


way 

and the Geneva with its customary bluntness has ‘and his 
tenance fell doune ’, while the Bishops 

‘abated Similar idioms are ‘in the eyes of the Lord’, ‘the face of 
Pharaoh’. Many a popular inversion owes its origin to Bible 
English: ‘throne of ivory’, ‘altar of stone’, ‘helmet of brass for 

throne* and ‘stone altar’ and ‘brass helmet’, and such 


coun¬ 
remain conservative with 
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ivory 

phrases as ‘man of war’, ‘children of wickedness’, ‘man of truth’ 

prisoners of hope’, ‘ways of pleasant 


wine of astonishment 
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man of sorrows', *Son of Man 

of the power of this 




‘oil of glad 

Hebrew in origin. A curious i 
cular Hebraism is found in Isa. xxvi. 4, where the Authorized 

rlasting strength* preferred to the Geneva 
'strength for evermore*, and the Authorized Version margin 
has the literal ‘rocke of 
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phrasing is found in Gen. vi. 4: 

There were Giants in the earth in those daies: and also after that 
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from the sense of that which we had translated before, if the word 

signified the same thing in both places (for there bee some wordes that 

bee not of the same sense every where) we were especially carefull, 

and made a conscience, according to our duetie. But, that we should 

expresse the same notion in the same particular word; as for example, 
if we translate the Hebrew or Greeke word once by Purpose , never to 
call it Intent \ if one where Journeying , never Travellings if one where 
Tkinke y never Suppose ; if one where Paine y never Acke\ if one where 

Joy y never Gladnesse y &c. Thus to minse the matter, 

savour more of curiositie then wisedome.* 

In this matter they were following the right instinct of Tindale, 
and deliberately rejecting Broughton’s advice which had been 
drawn to their notice by Bancroft: 

‘Now the last point is to remember to translate with uniformity, 
all that is a like, though it be often repeated. The Reader will be greatly 
confounded, when he hath divers words in a translation, where the 
original hath the same unaltered . . . Tremellius herein deserved high 
commendation, he was very careful to be uniform in his translation. 
And if many translate, each a part, when they have brought a good 
English style, and a true sense, a new labour should others take to make 
a uniformitie, and that will be a very tedious pain; but many hands 
will make light work.’ 

Much of the musical variety which beautifies the Authorized 
Version is due to this practice, but equally much confusion and 
obscuring of important relationship has resulted therefrom, 
especially in the New Testament. An extreme example is 

katargeo and katargeomai , occurring twenty-seven times in the 
New Testament, and rendered in seventeen different ways, as 
Rom. vi. 6, ‘ to destroy Rom. iii. 31, ‘to make void’; Rom. 
iv. 14, ‘to make of none effect’; I Cor. i. 28, ‘to bring to nought’; 
2 Cor. iii. 13, ‘to abolish’. This is balanced, if not justified, by 
making one word ‘trouble’ serve for a dozen different Greek 
wo rds. 

One important aspect of this stylistic variety is that many 
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me, I wil recompence’ in Heb. 

following Xindale’s example. It is not uninteresting to see how 
the Bishops dealt with the problem: Deut. xxxii. 35 has ‘Ven¬ 
geance is mine, and I will rewarde’, Rom. xii. 19 has ‘Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, and Heb. x. 30, ‘Vengeance [belongeth] 
unto me, I will render’. Sometimes the variations may be 
attributed to the practice of the different revisers, especially in 
the treatment of proper names, which appear variously in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Bible, sometimes following the Hebrew form, 
sometimes the Greek, and sometimes even the Latin, as Jeremiah, 
Jeremias, and Jeremie, Tyrus and Tyre, Elijah and Elias, 
Noah and Noe, Elisha and Eliseus, Hosea and Osee, Isaiah, 
Esaias, and Esay, Hezekiah and Ezekias, Marcus and Mark, 
Lucas and Luke, Joshua and Jesus. 

Too close a scrutiny of the English text can obscure the main 
truth, that however much the Latin or the earlier English 
translations may have influenced the rendering, or even the 
choice of phrases, the final wording is the English wording of 
the revisers, and the final music is the result of sure instinct 
working subtly on the vast and various material offered. A11 
excellent instance of this subtlety is Prov. iii. 17, where Cover- 
dale, the Great Bible and the Bishops’ agree in reading 

Her wayes are pleasant wayes and all her paths are peaceable. 

Geneva has: 

Her wayes are wayes of pleasure and all her paths prosperitie. 

The Authorized Version takes these, turns back to the Hebrew 

text more accurately than the others, adds a 
tion and tactful balance which gives the final version a 

melody in 

Her wayes are wayes of plesantnesse, and all her pathes are peace. 

It is in the Psalter, with its special problem of poetical 
parallelism, that the triumph is most clearly seen 
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at the evolution of certain famous 

point. 

Pi. cxiv. 4: 

Cov. W /JJ9. The mounUynes skipped lyke ram met, and the lytl 

hillcs lyke yonge ahepe. 

Geneva. The mounuines leaped like rams. 

Bisk. The mounUynes skypped lyk 

like young lambes. 

A.V. The mounuines skipped like rammes: and the little hilles like 

lambes. 

Ps. ciii. 15: 

Cov. That a man in his tyme is but as is 

floure of the fclde. 

1539. The dayes of man are but 

floure of the fclde. 

Geneva. The dayes of man are as ar 

florisheth he. 

Bisk. The dayes of man are as [the dayes] of an hear be: he florisheth 

floure in the fleldc. 

AM. As for man, his dayes are 

he flourisheth. 
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the brilliance of the music is equalled only by the 

fidelity to the Hebrew original. 

In Ps. viii. 
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has dominated the translation from 
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quoted in Hcb. ii. 

Tin dale downward. In 1525 Tindale had ‘What is 

thou art myndefull of him ? other the sonne of man, that thou 
visitest hym*, but though Geneva had correctly rendered ‘For 
thou hast made him a little lower than God*, where the Bishops* 
reads ‘Thou hast made hym somethyng inferiour to angels*, the 
Authorized Version 


that 
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whole treatment of the Psalms in this respect. A fundamental 

revision and often a completely new translation was made, 
there are enormous differences from the Geneva, though the 
reading of the Geneva is often transferred to the margin. There 
are very many marginal notes from the Hebrew, as though a 
serious attempt was made to supply the materials for a correct 

rendering in accordance with the original, although the pull of 
the older versions and the avoweipolicy of making ‘out of many 
good ones, one principall good one’, prevented a completely new 
and accurate translation without deference to traditional error. 
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On the other hand, the revision of the Song of Songs owes very 
much to Geneva. It owes, among other things, ‘stay me with 

flagons’ as against the Bishops’ ‘set about mee cuppes of wine’, 
and ‘terrible as an army with banners’ against the Bishops’ ‘feare 
full as an armie of men with their banners’, but adds of its own 
the ‘Rose of Sharon’ and ‘many waters cannot quench love’. 

In the New Testament the treatment of Revelation is 

was made of the version 


particularly noteworthy. Special use 

based on Junius which appeared in the later Geneva Testaments 
alongside of Tomson’s revision of the earlier Geneva translations. 

Sometimes the traditional wording which had persisted 
changed from Tindale is deserted in favour of Junius, e.g. i. i, 
‘sent and shewed * becomes ‘sent and signified’; sometimes the 
authority of Junius is accepted for a return to Tindale against 
Geneva and Tomson as in i. 5 j *his oune bloud’, though occasion¬ 
ally a return is made to a forceful and idiomatic rendering in 
Tindale on the authority of the Bishops’, e.g. ii. 27. ‘as the 
vessels of a potter shall they be broken to shivers’ from Tindale s 
‘shall he breake them to shevers’, where Geneva has merely 
‘be broken’. In general Revelation is very close indeed to 
Tomson, with verbal rearrangements and many tiny verbal 

changes from Junius. To Junius, also, is due the reshaping of 

clumsy and complicated sentences. 

The treatment of the Apocrypha should rightly need a 
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neither found in the Hebrew nor in the Chalde. The XI Chapt 
after the Latine’, Geneva has ‘which are found in some Greek 
and Latin translations’, the Authorized Version has ‘neither in 
the Hebrew nor in the Calde. Part of the tenth chapter after the 

Greeke’. Ecclesiasticus has two prologues, the first wanting in 
Coverdale and the Bishops’, but present in Geneva (‘this argu¬ 
ment was found in a certaine Greeke copie’) and in the Author¬ 
ized Version. Certain passages in square brackets in Geneva are 
‘read in the Latine copies and not in y e Greeke’. The Authorized 
Version translation of the Apocrypha is on the whole a complete 
revision. I and II Esdras wavers among the older versions in 
arbitrary fashion, rejecting in I. i. i, ‘the feast of Easter’ from 
Coverdale and Bishops’, but keeps in I. i. 19, ‘the feast of sweet 
bread’ with Coverdale and Bishops’ against Geneva’s ‘unleavened 
bread’, or as in II Esdras xii. 3, rounds out a phrase like ‘the 
trouble and traunce of 

Bishops’ against the simpler Coverdale, or arbitrates between 

Geneva and the Bishops’ in II. xiit. 30, where Geneva rejects 

Coverdale’s ‘in a traunce of mynde shall he come upon them’ 
in favour of ‘And hee shall astonish the hearts of them that 
dwell upon the earth’, where the Bishops go back to Coverdale 
in the text and borrow the Genevan rendering for their margin, 
and overgoes them both in the fine ‘And he shall come to the 
astonishment of them that dwell on the earth’. ‘Tobit’ is a per¬ 
functory revision closely indebted to Geneva, even to the marginal 
notes. ‘Judith’ relies on Geneva, but is considerably revised in 
detail, choosing a memorable phrase such as ‘Her beautie tooke 
his minde prisoner’ from Geneva in xvi. 9 against the older 
‘captivated his minde’. In ‘the chapters of Esther’, the Author¬ 
ized Version is mainly guided by Geneva against the Bishops’, 
when not original. ‘Susanna’ is very close indeed to Geneva. 

e.g. Cov. and Bisk . They burned for lust to her, yee they were allmost 

out of their wittes. 

Gen. and A.V. So that their lust was inflamed toward her. 
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Isa. iii. i 5: 

Cov. Matt, and Tav. Wherefore do ye oppresse my people, and 

marre y e faces of the innocentes. 

Gen . What have ye to do, that ye beat my people to peeces, and 

grinde the faces of the poore. 

Sisk. What meane ye that ye bray (as in a mortar) my people, and 

grinde the faces of the poore. 

A.V. What meane yee that yee beat my people to pieces, and grinde 

the faces of the poore. 


2 Sam. i. 26—7: 

Cov. I am sory for the my brother Ionathas: thou hast bene very 

lovely unto me: Thy love hath bene more speciall unto me then 
the love of wemen. How are the Worthies fallen, and y e weapens 
destroyed. 

Matt. Woo is me for the my brother Ionathas: delectable to me wast 

thou excedyng. Thy love to me was wonderfull, passing yMove 
of wemen. How were thy mightie overthrowen, & how were the 
wepons of warre forloren. 

Gen. and Bish. Woe is me for thee, my brother Ionathan: very 

kinde hast thou bene unto me: thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women: how are the mighty overthrowen, 
and the weapons of warre destroyed. 

A.V. I am distressed for thee, my brother Ionathan, very pleasant 

hast thou beene unto mee: thy love to mee was wonderfull, 
passing the love of women. How are the mightie fallen, and the 
weapons of warre perished! 


Isa. i. 18; 

Cov. and Matt. Though youre synnes be as read as scarlet shal they 

not be whyter then snowe: And though they were like purple 
shall they not be like white wolle. 

Bish. Though your sinnes be as red as scarlet, they shalbe as whyte 

as snow: and though they were lyke purple, they shalbe as whyte 

as wooll. 

Gen. Thogh your sinnes were as crimsin, they shalbe made white as 

snowe: thogh they were red like skarlet, they shal be as woll. 
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The Authorized Version and After 

It reioyceth not in iniquitie, but reioyceth in the trueth: 

It suffereth all things: it beleeveth all things: it hopeth all 
things: it endureth all things. 

*****■•• * 

When I was a childe, I spake as a childe, I understode 

childe: I thought as a childe: but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. 

For nowe we see through a glasse darkely: but then shall we see 
face to face. 

Bish * And though I have prophecie, and understande all secretes, 

and all knowledge: yea if I have all faith, so that I can remoove 
mountaines, and have not charitie, I am nothing. 
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as a 


Charitie suffereth long, and it is courteous: charitie envieth 
not, charitie doeth not frowardly, swelleth not, [Or, is not puft 

up]. 


Dealeth not dishonestly, seeketh not her ownc, is not bitter, 
thinketh not evill. 

Reioyceth not in iniquitie, but reioyceth in the trueth: 
Suffereth all things, beleeveth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. 


When I was a childe, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I imagined as a child: but as sone as I was a man, I put 

away childishncsse. 

Nowe we see in a glasse, even in a darke speaking: but then 
[shall we see] face to face. 

A.V. And though I have the gift of prophesie, and understand all 

mysteries and all knowledge: and though I have all faith, so that 
I could remoove mountaines, and have no charitie, I am nothing. 


Charitie suffereth long, and is kinde: charitie envieth not: 
charitie vaunteth not it selfe [Or, is not rash], is not puffed up, 

Doeth not behave it selfe unseemly, seeketh not her owne, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evill, 

Rejoyceth not in iniquitie, but reioyceth in the trueth: [Or, 
with the trueth]. 




The Authorized Version and Ajter 

a Dutch publisher reprinted the Authorized Version with the 
Geneva notes, and in 1649 there was an English edition, 
reissued in 1679, 1708, and 1715* I* 1 calculating the number of 

editions account must always be taken of surreptitious and pirated 
issues from the Continent. A pamphlet entitled ‘Scintilla 1 1641, 
reprinted in Arber’s transcript of the Stationers Register , gives 
a valuable glimpse of the import trade in bootleg Bibles, and the 
attempt to break the monopoly of the King’s Printers. 

During the Commonwealth the desire for notes bore fruit 
in a petition by the printers and stationers of London in 1644 for 
licence to print annotations. This resulted in a huge collection 
popularly known as ‘The Assembly’s Annotations’, wherein 
the marginal notes of a distinguished body of scholars were 
magnified into ‘an entire commentary on the Sacred Scriptures, 
the like never before published in English’. A chance surviving 
letter from the Rev. John Allen in London to a friend at Rye 
in 1664 gives a glimpse of one customer at least. ‘I cannot yet 
get a Bible for the old woman, but one printed 1661, 12 s price, 
and 6 d if claspet; but I count that too deare, and not of the 

edition she desires, with Bezas annotations.* Cromwell’s pocket 
‘Soldier’s Bible’ in 1643 consisted of extracts, mainly from the 
Geneva Bible, and with the last issue of the Geneva in 1644 the 
Authorized Version had become the general Bible of the English 
people. In 1714 the first Bible was printed in Ireland. The first 
New Testament in America is dated 1742 with a London 

imprint, though printed at Boston, and a Bible was issued in the 
same manner in 1752. The first acknowledged American Bible 

is the Philadelphia edition of 1782. 

The Authorized Version as generally printed to-day differs 

widely from the original edition of i6n,as a comparison with 
Dr. A. W. Pollard’s tercentenary reprint will show. Almost 
every edition, from the very beginning, introduced 
and unauthorized changes and additions, often adding new errors 
in the process. The edition of 1613 shows over three hundred 
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The Authorized Version and Aft 

John Row for a revision of the Authorized Bible, suggesting, 

among other things 

I. That all useles additions be lop’t off, y t debase the wisdom of 

y e spirit;—to instance 

All y e Apocryphall writings; being meerly humane. 

II. Many evil changes are to be amended, 

1. When words, or sentences, are mistaken. 

2. When y e margin is righter than y e line, as in 800 places 

(and more) it is. 

3. When particles are confounded. 

4. When a word plurall is translated as singular. 

5. When the active is rendered as if a passive. 

6. When the genders are confounded: as mostly y e cantic bee. 

7. When Hebrismes are omitted, in silence 

8. When participium paiil is rendered as if it were nyphall. 

9. When conjugatio pyel is Inglish’t as if kal. 

III. Good changes are to be warily endeavoured, viz. 

1. Put more in Inglish (even propria nominal) less in Heb., 

Gr., and Latin terms. 

2. That Ingl. words (not understood in Scotland) be 

idiomatizM. 

3. Something equivocal to Keri, and Kethib, be noticed. 

Ainsworth’s and Row’s activities were but symptomatic of 
much that was being done, and in April 1653 a bill was brought 
before the Long Parliament 

‘It being now above forty years since our new translation was 
finished . . . And forasmuch as the translation by Mr. H. Ainsworth of 
Moses and the Psalms, and Song of Solomon, is greatly commended 

by many of the learned as far more agreeable to the Hebrew than ours; 
and it is said that there are MSS. of his translations of some other 
Scriptures both of the Old and New Testament. And also in other parts 
of the Holy Scriptures, some have translated verses and some chapters; 
and we hear that some have translated the New Testament, if not the 
Old also, and would have them printed and published in our nation. 
Which if it should be done on their own heads, without due care for the 
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The Authorized Version and After 

the change towards the new romantic conception of poetry. 

The course of English prose had moved away from the glories 

of the Renaissance. Andrewes, Donne, Hooker, Browne, 

Burton, and Jeremy Taylor had been replaced by the calmer, 
clearer, more scientific prose of the Royal Society, of Cowley 
and Sprat, Dryden, Defoe, and Swift, and Bible translation 
endeavoured to reflect this change. Music became clarity, and 
clarity became pertness. A new colloquial style, headed by Roger 
L’Estrange and Jeremy Collier, and culminating in the low 
journalese of Ned Ward and Tom Brown, had inaugurated a 
new fashion of retranslating the older classics ‘in the humour of 

the age\ In 1729 one Mace published anonymously The New 

Testament in Greek and English . . . corrected from the Authority 
of the most Authentic Manuscripts in which not only a new Greek 
text, of some importance historically, was 
entirely new English translation was added, in free 
paragraphs, using the language of the day, and breaking sharply 
away from traditional dignity and traditional phrasing: 

Matt. vi. 16. When ye fast, don’t put on a dismal air, as the hypocrites do. 
1 Cor. vii. 36. if any man thinks it would be a reflexion upon his 

manhood to be a stale batchelor. 

Mark xiv. 65. and the domestics slapt him on the cheeks. 

Luke xvii. 27. eating and drinking, marriages and matches, was the 

business. 

James ii. 3. if you should respectfully say to the suit of fine cloths, 

sit you there, that’s for quality. 

James iii. 5, 6. the tongue is but a small part of the body, yet how 

grand are its pretensions! a spark of fire! what quantities of 
timber will it blow into a flame ? the tongue is a brand that sets 
the world in a combustion: it is but one of the numerous organs of 
the body, yet it can blast whole assemblies, tipp’d with infernal 
sulphur it sets the whole train of life in a blaze. 

1 Cor. xiii. 4. Social affection is patient, is kind; 

There is also an interesting double rendering of the nautical 
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of chapters is retained for the 
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more easy finding of any text: 
yet the whole is likewise divided, according to the sense, into 
distinct Sections: 


little circumstance which makes 


many 
There are some 


passages more intelligible to the Reader. 

12,000 alterations from the 1611 text, partly due to the use of a 

different text, and partly to a free use of the Authorized Version 

margins. 1 Cor. xiii reads as follows, the italics marking the 
differences are mine: 


Love suffereth long and is kind; love envieth not; love acteth not 
rashly j is not puffed up: Doth not behave indecently , seeketh not her 

own, is not provoked, thinketh no evil. 

When I was a child, I talked as a child, I understood as a child, 
I reasoned as a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. And now we see by means of a glass obscurely. 

A New and Literal Translation by the Quaker Anthony 
Purver in 1764 is also on the whole a good and much under¬ 
rated specimen of the middle style, and may be j udged from the 
following specimens of varying quality: 

Judges v. 26. She put forth her Hand to the Nail, and her right Hand 

to the working Hammer; so struck Sisera, she struck into his 
Head, and continuing the Strokes, pierced through his Temples. 

27. Between her Feet he bended, he fell, he lay along: between 

her Feet bending, falling; where he bended, there he fell down 

bereaved of all. 

Eccles. xii. 8. Every Thing is Vanity, says the Preacher, very vain. 

Song. ii. 5. Support me with Cordials, strew Choice of Apples for me; 

because I am sick with Love. 

12. Earth’s Lap displays her infant Flowers, the warbling Spring 

is welcomed in, and hark how the Turtle-dove cooes in our Clime. 

Matt. v. 40. And let him that will sue thee, and take thy Coat, have 

also the Waistcoat. 

vi. 9. Thus therefore do you pray: Our Father who art in Heaven, 

sacredly reverenced be thy Name; Let thy Kingdom come; may 





The Authorized Version and AJter 

avoid therefore the errour of the heathens who think that the 

supreme Being can be prevailed upon by enthusiastic clamours, 
and a constant unvaried repetition of noisy expressions. 

The Lord’s Prayer becomes a remarkable document of the 

eighteenth century. 
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In order to guard you from mistakes in this important concern 

I will propose the following as a model for your devotions—O 

Thou great governour and parent of universal nature—who 
manifestest thy glory to the blessed inhabitants of heaven—may 
all thy rational creatures in all the parts of thy boundless dominion 
be happy in the knowledge of thy existence and providence, and 

celebrate thy perfections in a manner most worthy thy nature and 
perfective of their own ! 

May the glory of thy moral government be advanced, and the 
great laws of it be more generally obeyed—May the inhabitants 
of this world pay as cheerful a submission and as constant an 
obedience to thy will, as the happy spirits do in the regions of 
immortality— 

As thou hast hitherto most mercifully supplied our wants, deny 
us not the necessaries and conveniences of life, while thou art 


pleased to continue us in it— 

Pardon the numerous errours and sins, which we have been 

freely forgive and erase from our 


guilty of towards thee; as we 
hearts the injuries that our fellow creatures have done to us— 

Suffer no temptation to assault us too powerful for the frailty 
of our natures and the imperfection of our virtue—but in all our 
trials may thine almighty aid interpose and rescue us from vice 

and ruin— 


address unto thee, for thou art possessed of 
power which enables thee to succour, and of goodness, which 
disposes thee to befriend all thy creatures—and these thy glorious 
perfections will continue immutable, and be the subjects of praise 
and adoration throughout all the ages of eternity! amen! 


These requests we 


The Unitarian version of Gilbert Wakefield in 1 79 1 » 
Universalist rendering of Nathaniel Scarlett ‘assisted by Men of 
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on ‘The Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews’, published in 1753 and 

translated later into English, opened up a new world of poetical 
wonder. He spoke of poetical imagery, of mystical allegory, of 
sublimity of expression, sentiment, and passion, and in the 
nineteenth lecture dealt seriously for the first time with the 

‘parallelism’ of Hebrew poetic structure. His discussion of 
the Psalms, of Job, and of the Song of Songs marked an epoch in 
the literary study of the Bible. In the lightof new scholarship and 
new interpretation the poetical books of the Bible were printed 
in scores of new prose and verse renderings. The story is a long 
and complicated one, and is told in a remarkable M. A. Thesis on 
‘Some Aspects of the treatment of the Psalms and the Song of 
Solomon in English Eighteenth-Century Literature’ written for 

me in 1937 by Mr. B. Simmons. He tells the story of the dis¬ 
solution of the Augustan conception of poetry with the aid of the 
reaffirmation of the poetic value of the Bible in the years from 
1740, and picks out Bishop Percy’s Song of Solomon 1764 as 
an important landmark. ‘From Percy’s version onwards, all 
literary renderings aimed not only at bringing out the beauty of 
the “Song” as a secular love lyric, but strove also to make it appear 
an Eastern love song.’ 

The versions of the Bible, in whole or in part, are manifold, 
and their history can be traced. A giant work, still to be done, 
perhaps in the old manner by committees of committees, is to 
trace the permeation of English religious and secular life by the 

substance and idiom of the English Bible. The prayers of Bishop 

Lancelot Andrewes and Doctor Samuel Johnson, the poetry of 
Shakespeare and Milton, the fiction of Bunyan, the lyrics of 
Blake and Hardy are but milestones on 
journey. 
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archaisms and—what was worse—inconsistencies and errors in 


236 


numerable, which the progress of scholarship was rendering more 
and more intolerable. 1 Nor indeed was it free from the dogmatic 
bias to which different groups of its translators had been (perhaps 
in part unconsciously) subject. 2 

It is with the nineteenth century that the explicit demand for 

an improved version, as distinct from the earlier stages of adverse 
criticism and of premature attempts at revision, may really be 
said to begin. Early in the century Thomas Belsham and other 
Unitarians published through the Unitarian Fund Society 
New Testament , in an Improved Version (1808): it was based 
on the revised translation of Archbishop Newcome (17 29—1800), 

but was to some extent animated by a dogmatic humanitarianism, 
and as a Unitarian production was, despite its numerous good 
emendations, largely boycotted. In The Eclectic Review for 
January 1809, Dr. John Pye Smith, President of Homerton 
Congregational College, made a strong appeal for an authorita¬ 
tive revision; and he was followed the next year by Dr. Herbert 

Marsh, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, in his 

published Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible . 

Thomas Wemyss, a layman, referred in his Biblical Gleanings 
(1816) to a number of passages mistranslated in the Authorized 
Version. Two years later Dr. John Bellamy published, under 
the patronage of the Prince Regent, a new translation of the Old 

Testament: it was a poor performance, based on the erroneous 
assumption that the Authorized Version had been made chiefly 
from the Septuagint and the Vulgate (an error shortly afterwards 
exposed in Whitaker’s Historical and Critical Enquiry). Having 
been vehemently criticized in The Quarterly Review , it 

defended by Sir James B. Burges in his Reasons in favour of 

New Translation of the Scriptures (1819) 
evoked a further attack from The Quarterly. The controversy 
also called forth a Vindication of the Authorized Translation , by 

Plumptre, 1677. 
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Review (Oct. 1855) by a writer who took occasion to say that 

it was high time that a new revision was undertaken by 
authority under a Royal Commission. 

The matter was broached in the Lower House of Convocation 
in March 1856 by Canon William Selwyn, of Ely and Cam¬ 
bridge, but he met with comparatively little support; and later 
the same year he pleaded for revision in his Notes on the proposed 
Amendment of the Authorised Version (re-edited 1857) 
which Dr. C. J. Ellicott was also passionately urging at th?s time 
in his commentaries on the Pauline Epistles. In July 1856 Mr. 
James Heywood, M.P. for North Lancashire, moved in the 
House of Commons an address to the Crown, praying for a Royal 
Commission: Sir George Grey, on behalf of the Government, 
opposed him, and he withdrew his motion. The Rev. S. C. 
Malan, Vicar of Broadwindsor, published the same year A 
Vindication of the Authorised Version of the English Bible , from 
charges brought against it by recent writers , ‘respectfully dedicated 
to the Hundred Petitioners to Parliament, who pray for a new 
version of the Bible*, and rejoicing over the failure of Mr. 
Heywood’s motion. The latter, however, also published writings 

on the subject. The Bible and its Revisers (1857)! and The State 
of the Authorised Bible Revision (i860). The hue and cry was 
joined by the Unitarians, Dr. J. R. Beard publishing in 1857 his 
Revised English Bible the IVant of the Church. T he need was 
felt in America also, for the same year the American Bible 
Union produced the first of its revised translations (Hebrews). 

In England, however, a worthier effort than any hitherto put 
forth, to show clearly what was needed, was now made. ‘Five 

Clergymen’ (Barrow, Moberly, Alford, Humphry, and Ellicott) 

produced (1857—63) several sections (including John and 
Pauline Epistles) of a cautious Revision of the Authorised Version. 
Mr. Malan subjected their version of St. John to a learned and 
respectful criticism (1862). Nor was he the only one who 

deprecated the attempt to launch a new version. 
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view which a few years later he admitted was mistaken. 1 But 
the energetic Dean Alford had already published a learned article 
in The Contemporary Review (July 1868), insisting on the urgent 
need for an authoritative revision of the Authorized Version. 


and laying down certain desiderata with regard to it. Not only 

so, but he himself produced the following year a revised transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament, which 

Mr. Malan once more came 


was well received, though 
forward strongly deprecating (in 
opposition to the Dean) the idea that the Received Text under¬ 
lying the Authorized Version of the New Testament could be 
successfully emended. 


II. The Production of the Revised Version 
1. The Undertaking. 

On 10th February 1870, after some preliminary negotiation, 
Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, moved a resolu¬ 
tion in the Upper House of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, to the effect that a Committee of both Houses 
should be appointed to confer with any Committee appointed 
by the Convocation of the Province of York, to consider and 
report upon the desirability of revising the erroneous passages in 
the Authorized Version of the New Testament. Dr. Ellicott, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, seconded. The Bishop of 
Llandaff proposed an amendment (Dr. Thirl wall seconding) 
including the Old Testament in the scope of the proposal; and 
with this addition the resolution was passed. The Committee 
consisted of the Bishops of Winchester, Bath and Wells (A. C. 
Hervey), St. David’s (Thirlwall), Llandaff (Ollivant), Glouces¬ 
ter and Bristol, Ely (Browne), Lincoln (Wordsworth), and 

Salisbury (Moberly). The Lower Housri concurred (11 th Feb.), 
appointing the Deans of Lichfield (Bickersteth), Canterbury 
(Alford), Lincoln (Jeremie), and Westminster (Stanley), the 

* Westcott, viii. 
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that represented the Upper House. On 6th May the adoption of 
the report was carried with two dissentients; and eight members 

(Bickersteth, Alford, Stanley, Blakesley, Selwyn, Rose, Jebb, 

and Kay) were appointed to co-operate with the new Com¬ 
mittee of the Upper House. 

The new joint Committee met on 25th May and decided to 
form two Companies (consisting of its own members and other 
specified scholars)—one to revise the Authorized Version of the 
Old Testament, and the other that of the New. The principles 
which the Revisers were instructed to follow were these: 

‘1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the Text of the 
Authorized Version, consistently with faithfulness. 2. To limit, as 
far as possible, the expression of such alterations to the language of the 

Authorized and earlier English versions. 3. Each Company to go 
twice over the portion to be revised, once provisionally, the second time 
finally, and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided. 4. That 
the Text to be adopted be that for which the evidence is decidedly 
preponderating; and that when the Text so adopted differs from that 
from which the Authorized Version was made, the alteration be in¬ 
dicated in the margin. 5. To make or retain no change in the Text on 
the second final revision by each Company, except two-thirds of those 
present approve of the same, but on the first revision to decide by simple 

majorities. 6. In every case of proposed alteration that may have 

given rise to discussion, to defer the voting thereupon till the next 
Meeting, whensoever the same shall be required by one-third of those 
present at the Meeting, such intended vote to be announced in the 
notice for the next Meeting. 7. To revise the headings of chapters, 
pages, paragraphs, italics, and punctuation. 8. To refer, 
of each Company, when considered desirable, to Divines, Scholars, 
and Literary men, whether at home or abroad, for their opinions.’ 

Certain minor rules about procedure were also decided upon. 

2 . The Personnel. 

Prior to the meeting on 25th May, the members of the Corn- 

had already allotted themselves to the Old or the New 
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the part 




mittee 
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Testament Company, and a provisional list of other scholars 
(Anglican and Nonconformist) had been drawn up by Dr. 

El I icon, with the help of Dr. W. F. Moulton of Richmond and 
Dr. Gotch, Principal of the Bristol Baptist College. The names 

suggested were agreed upon, and the invitations i 
invited. Dr. S. P. Trcgelles was prevented by illness from parti¬ 
cipating, and Canon F. C. Cook of Exeter, Dr. Puscy, Dr. J. H. 

Newman, and Dr. W. Wright declined the invitation; but the 
last-named later joined the Old T estament Company. 

T he two Companies were then constituted as follows. 

For the Old Testament. From the members of the Upper 
Mouse of Convocation on the Joint Committee were appointed 

the Bishops of St. Davids (Thirlwall), Llandaff (Ollivant), Ely 
(Browne), Lincoln (Christopher Wordsworth), Bath and Wells 
(Hcrvey), and from the members of the Lower House, Canon 

W. Selwyn of Ely, Archdeacon H. J. Rose of Bedford, Canon 
J. Jcbb of Hereford, and Dr. W. Kay, formerly of Calcutta. 

In addition, the following Anglicans: 
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Mr. O. 1\ Chenery, Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

T he Rev. K. Field, author of Otium A r 
Dr. C. D. Ginsburg. 

The Rev. B. Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

Dr. S. Leathes, Professor of Hebrew, King's College, London. 

Dr. R. Payne Smith 

Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, St. David's College, Lampeter. 

The Rev. E. H. Plumptre, Professor of New Testament 

is. King's College, London. 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright,Librarian ofT rinity College,Cambridge. 
T hree Presbyterians: 

Dr. A. B. Davidson 
Dr. P. Fairbairn, Principal of the 
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lessor of Divinity, Oxford. 














Church College, Edinburgh. 

Church College 
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Two Baptists: 

Dr. B. Davies, Professor of Hebrew, Regent’s Park College. 

Dr. F. W. Gotch, Principal of Bristol College. 


And one Congregationalist: 

Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander, Theological Hall, Edinburgh. 

By 1881 thirteen members had been added: Mr. R. L. Bensly 

of Cambridge, The Rev. J. Birrell of St. Andrews, Dr. F, Chance 
of Sydenham, The Rev. T. K. Cheyne of Oxford, Dr. G. Douglas 
of the Free Church College, Glasgow, The Rev. S. R. Driver of 

Oxford, The Rev. C. J. Elliott of Windsor, The Rev. J. D. Geden 
of the Wesleyan College, Didsbury, The Rev. J. R. Lumby of 
Cambridge, The Rev. A. H. Sayce of Oxford, The Rev. W. 
Robertson Smith of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, Dr. 
D. H. Weir of Glasgow, and Dr. W. Wright of Cambridge and 

the British Museum. In the same period the Company lost 
seven members by death (Thirlwall, Selwyn, Rose, Fairbairn, 
McGill, Davies, and Weir), and three by resignation (Christo¬ 
pher Wordsworth, Jebb, and Plumptre). 

For the New Testament. From the Convocation Committee: 

the Bishops of Winchester (Wilberforce), Gloucester (Ellicott), 
and Salisbury (Moberly), the Deans of Lichfield (Bickersteth), 
Canterbury (Alford), and Westminster (Stanley), and Canon 

J. W. Blakesley of Canterbury. In addition the following 
Anglicans: 

The Rev. F. J. A. Hort of Cambridge. 

The Rev. W. G. Humphry, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

The Rev. B. H. Kennedy, Canon of Ely. 

Dr. W. Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin. 

Dr. J. B. Lightfoot of Cambridge. 

Dr. R. Scott, Master of Balliol. 

The Rev. F. H. Scrivener, Vicar of St. Gerrans,later of Hendon. 

Dr. R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. 
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Dean Stanley, in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster 

Abbey, and celebrated Holy Communion in preparation for their 

work. Inasmuch as one member, Dr. G. Vance Smith 

Unitarian, and took advantage of the inclusive invitation to be 
present at the service, violent protests were raised in certain 
quarters. His very appointment as 

some as an outrage, while his admission to the Lord’s Table 
felt to be an intolerable affront to His Divinity. The hubbub, 
however, died down; and Dr. Vance Smith remained with the 
Company. The Revisers began their work the same day in the 
Jerusalem-Chamber, which Dean Stanley allotted for their 

and which remained their normal place of meeting. 1 The Chair 
was taken throughout the whole period of their work by Dr. 

C. J. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester; and they secured as Secretary 
the Rev. J. Troutbeck, a Minor Canon of Westminster, but not 
himself a Reviser. 

The Company sat for nearly ten and a half years, meeting 
regularly for four consecutive days per month, except during 
August and September. The average attendance was sixteen. 
Work began at 11 a.m. and continued (with half an hour for 
lunch) till 6 p.m. Members came with their own privately con¬ 
sidered suggestions on the portion of the New Testament due 
to be taken. Proceedings began with three collects and the 
Lord’s Prayer; then came minutes, correspondence, &c.; and 
then the work of revision. The question of textual emendations 
was taken first, Drs. Scrivener and Hort presenting the relevant 
evidence and arguments, usually on opposite sides; that settled, 

there came the discussion of proposed alterations of rendering, 

and, when needful, the voting. When it was seen how slow 
the rate of progress was bound to be, the question of dividing the 

Company into two sections (as had been done in the case of the 
Authorized Version) was considered; but for good reasons it was 
decided in the negative. The rule requiring a two-thirds majority 

1 See Ncwth 117 f., for details of the room, and how it was occupied, 
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1870 Dr. Angus visited New York; and it was arranged that 
Dr. Philip Schaff there should select and invite suitable American 
scholars for the purpose. In October 1871 Dr. Schaff visited 
England, and was present by invitation at one of the meetings of 

the New Testament Company. By December the arrangements 

were reported to be complete; but for one reason or another the 
American Companies (consisting mostly of non-episcopalians) did 
not actually hold their first meeting until the 4th October 1872. 

The American Old Testament Company consisted at first of 

eleven members, of whom one died in the course of the work, 
and to whom four were added. The New Testament Company 
consisted of fifteen members (including Dr. Schaff and the 
Unitarian Professor Ezra Abbott), of whom four died and 
resigned, and to whom four were added. 1 They met for work 

in the Bible-House, New York. 

By the time the Americans began, the English Revisers had 
been once over the Synoptic Gospels and twice over the Penta¬ 
teuch. Portions of the English revision were forwarded to them 
from time to time; and their criticisms were considered when 
the second English revision was in process. Their further criti¬ 
cisms were taken into account before the final revision was 
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two 


decided on; and such amendments or alternative renderings as 
they would have preferred to see adopted in this were printed 
as an appendix to the earlier editions of the English Revised Ver¬ 
sion (see next page). In general, it may be said that the 
American Revisers were less tolerant than their English colleagues 
of archaisms and other signs of traditional usage: in many cases 
they would have liked to transpose the text and the margin. 
Something more will need to be said presently (in connexion 
with the publication of the Revised Version) about the special 
arrangements made for the printing of the American Revisers’ 


findings. 


1 Names and details in Westcott 347— 5 °i Newth 114—16, Lupton 261 ao t 
Moulton 244 f., Schaff 396 f. 
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siderations of space will allow only the barest outline of these 
more prominent characteristics, and will unfortunately forbid 
the inclusion of examples. Readers who desire fuller grounds 

for the description here given will need to seek them in the 

fuller works of reference specified in our concluding bibliography. 

The Revised Version of the New Testament was first pub¬ 
lished in England on the 17th May 1881 (20th May in the 
United States); that of the Old and New Testaments together 
on the 19th May 1885. 

As a whole, the Revised Version embodied the labours of a 
larger and more representative group of scholars than did any 
translation before or since. The utmost care was taken to enlist 


2CO 


the services of the best qualified men, irrespective, largely, of 
their particular ecclesiastical connexions, and to prevent the 
domination of any sectional or partisan interest, 
ferences of opinion frequently emerged as a matter of course, 
and here and there an individual Reviser might feel aggrieved, 

the Companies as wholes carried through their work in a spirit 
of great harmony and with a humble sense of their great respons¬ 
ibility. When the Revised Old and New Testaments appeared, 
each was furnished with a useful preface explaining the prin¬ 
ciples on which the work had been carried out. 

As regards externals, the contents of the Scriptures were now 
printed in paragraphs, according to the sense-divisions, a fresh 
line not being begun, as was the case with the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion, with every fresh verse, and the verse-numbers being 
printed down the side of each column. The Revisers found it 

impracticable to overhaul, as 
headings of chapters and pages, and these 

The use of italics, which had run riot in successive editions of 

the Authorized Version, according to the personal choice of 

successive editors, was restricted and regularized. Pending ex- 

how the Revised Version would be received, 
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were entirely omitted. 
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virtually no marginal references were included—a distinct defect 
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the style of the Authorized naturally involved a fairly literal 
method of translation. Moreover, such a method was obviously 
more useful for any close study of the Bible by those 
versant with the original tongues. The Authorized translators, 
for instance, had avowedly, for the sake of variety, refrained 
from rendering particular Hebrew and Greek words consistently 
by the same English words, even when no variation in meaning 
necessitated change: such a procedure naturally made Biblical 
study by means of an English concordance largely futile. The 
Revisers very properly aimed at a consistent rendering of the 
same word in the original when its meaning did not vary. 
Needless to say, an indefinite number of sheer inaccuracies in 
translation had to be remedied. On one ground and another, the 
number of changes felt to be necessary ran into thousands. The 
average for the New Testament has been variously computed at 
between two and three per verse: that for the Old Testament 
was somewhat lower, largely because very much less in the way 
of emendation of the original text was necessary, and also to 
some extent because, after 1881, the Old Testament Company 
was rendered cautious by the criticism levelled at the Revised 
Version of the New Testament on the score of needless altera¬ 
tions. 


2C2 


not con 


A mere revision of the translation would have been little use 
unless it had been accompanied by a critical scrutiny of the 
original texts to be translated. The Revisers were accordingly 
instructed to adopt that text for which the evidence was ‘de¬ 
cidedly preponderating 1 , and to indicate in the margin whenever 
a different text from that utilized in the production of the 
Authorized Version was accepted. This last requirement proved 
impracticable: but the scrutiny of the text itself was a very serious 
part of the Revisers 1 work, especially in the New Testament. 

In the Old Testament, the fixity of the Hebrew Text since 

a.d. 200 virtually ruled out any necessity of comparing variant 
readings in the Hebrew manuscripts, and left only the tasks (a) of 
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based, like the Authorized Version, on the Textus Receptus 

could possibly have done. 

7. The Apocrypha. 

The first suggestion that the scheme for a Revised Version 
of the English Bible should include the Apocrypha (of which 
the 1611 version was known to have been hastily and negligently 
constructed) was made in the course of the negotiations with the 
University Presses (see above, p. 249). As a result of the agree¬ 
ment then reached, the New Testament Company—when its 
work on the New Testament was done—divided itself up into 
three Committees, to sit respectively in London, Westminster, 
and Cambridge, and to revise respectively (1) Ecclesiasticus; 
(2) I Maccabees, to which Tobit and Judith were afterwards 
added; and (3) 2 Maccabees and Wisdom. These portions of the 
work were finished at different dates between 1882 and 1892. 

A small committee of the Old Testament Company, to which 

the rest of the Apocrypha was entrusted, began its work in 
July 1884 (as soon as the Revised Old Testament was finished), 
and continued it for about ten years. The American Committee 
did not co-operate in the revision of the Apocrypha. 

Pending its publication certain other works on the Apocrypha 
appeared. In 1880 E. C. Bissell produced a new translation, 
introduction, and commentary, as volume xv of the Lange- 
Schaff Commentary : another edition of the Authorized Version, 
with Introduction and notes, by W. R. Churton, appeared in 
1884; and in 1888 the volume on the Apocrypha in The 
Speaker's Commentary was edited by H. Wace. The Authorized 
Version with a full critical apparatus of various readings and 

renderings was in 1892 edited by C. J. Ball as the closing section 
of the so-called Variorum Bible. Finally, in 1895, the English 
Revised Version was published (both separately, and later the 
same year bound up with the rest of the Bible), and the next 
year was laid before Convocation by Dr. C. J. ElHcott. It was 
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notes (which however contained the Greek readings adopted in 
the Authorized, and those corresponding to the Revisers 1 
margins). A further step of the same kind was taken in 1885, 
when The Parallel Bible was produced, an edition containing 
the Authorized Version of the whole Bible on the left side of the 
page and the Revised on the right. In 1900 the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press published The Holy Bible: Two Persian edition: 
being the Authorised Version with the differences of the Revised 
Version printed in the margins. 

In 1898 the publication of an edition of the Revised Version 
with references met a long-felt want: and still fuller references 
for the New "Testament were furnished in 1910. 1 In 1901, 

with the appearance of the independent American edition, the 
appendix of alterations preferred by the American Revisers 
disappeared from the English editions (see above, p. 249). In 
December 1903 an edition was offered to the public containing 
the revised English text only, without the marginal comments: 
this permitted a useful reduction in price; but in other respects 

it was a retrograde step. Various other modifications in format 
have, of course, been tried from time to time, e.g. an edition in 
which each verse began on a fresh line (as in the Authorized) 
first appeared in 1911: but reference must be made to the 
booklets issued by the University Presses for fuller details of 

these comparatively minor changes. 

Regret has sometimes been expressed that it has not been 
found practicable to produce the Revised Version (with margins, 
and in a reasonably large type) as cheaply as 
Version, with the result that it has not been used so much in 
Day- and Sunday-Schools as it ought to have been. One cannot, 
of course, expect that trade-conditions and financial considerations 
should be entirely ignored by those responsible for publication. 

But it is good to know that efforts are being made to remedy, 
to some extent, the disproportion in price; and it is to be hoped 

1 Moulton, 239-4.3. 
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er 


p. 312). In February and March 1878 Dr. W. Milligan 


one 

of the Revisers, published in The Expositor (1. vii) two articles 

demonstrating the need for far-reaching textual revision of the 
Greek New Testament. 


10. Literature , 1870—81: (b) General 

Pending the arrival of the Revised Version, efforts were made 

from time to time to improve on the Authorized Version by 

■ 

means of Paragraph and Variorum Bibles. Thus in 1870 
appeared The Reference Paragraph Bible (see below, p. 312). 
In i860 and 1872 the Religious Tract Society issued revised 

and enlarged Paragraph Bibles. In 1870—3 Dr. Scrivener edited 
for the Cambridge Press The Cambridge Paragraph Bible , in 
three volumes (see below, p. 312). In 1877 a revised Bible was 
published by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, the Old Testament 
being edited by Drs. F. W. Gotch and B. Davies, the New 
Testament by Drs. G. A. Jacob and S. G. Green: the text was 

split up into short paragraphs; a few marginal notes, chrono¬ 
logical tables, and a few maps were provided. In 1880 a better 
production, The Variorum Edition of the Holy Bibl* y appeared, 

Drs. Cheyne and Driver having edited the Old, Dr. Sanday and 
Messrs. Clarke and Goodwin the New Testament: this volume 

incorporated a Variorum Bible published a few years earlier, 
and also substantial Aids to the Student of the Holy Bible. A 
second edition appeared in 1883, a third in 1889 (see below, 

P * 3I3 ^* 

Somewhat less ambitious projects were Dr. William Kay’s 

translation of the Psalms (1874), Sir Edward Strachey’s slightly 
emended transcript of the Authorized Version of Isaiah in the 
second edition of his Jewish History and Politics (1874), 
Matthew Arnold’s somewhat more emended transcript of 
Isaiah xl-lxvi, &c., published for the use of school-children and 
other non-technical readers (1875), and Dr. Samuel Cox’s 
translation of Job (1880). 
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One of the earliest attacks came from Canon F. C. Cook of 
Exeter, who published A Protest against the rendering ‘Deliver 
us from the evil one’ in the Lord’s Prayer, in the form of A 

Letter to the Bishop of London dated 21st May 1881. Dr. T. B. 

Lightfoot replied in letters to The Guardian of 7th, 14th, and 
21st Sept.: these were later reprinted in the third edition of his 
book On a Fresh Revision , &c. (see above, p. 257 and below, 
p. 264). Canon Cook replied in The Guardian for 28th Sep¬ 
tember, and early the following year published a long Second 

Letter to the Lord Bishop , answering Lightfoot point by point. 

On 22nd May Dr. Westcott, then Regius Professor of 

Divinity at Cambridge, preached at Trinity College a sermon 

very shortly afterwards published under the title. The Lesson of 
Biblical Revision 

devotional terms. 

The July numbers of several periodicals contained articles 
the subject. The Church Quarterly Review had a defence of 
Westcott and Hort’s newly published text (514—21: see above, 
PP* 253f.), and gave a somewhat grudging welcome to the new 

English Version (522—39). In The Contemporary Review (150— 

68) Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, Dean of Peterborough, expressed 

approval of it, coupled with some criticisms of its pedantry and 

its poor English. A contributor to The Edinburgh Review (157— 

88) was still more critical: his net judgement was one of qualified 

disappointment. A little later the Rev. S. C. Malan published 

Seven Chapters of the Revision of 1881 revised , grumbling and 
protesting at the new version, and supporting his complaints 
by detailed strictures on its rendering of Matt, i—vi and 

Luke xi. 

Voices in defence, however, were not wanting. The Rev. 
W. G. Humphry, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and a Reviser, pub¬ 
lished in July A Word on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. The same month another Reviser, Canon B. H. 
Kennedy, preached in Ely Cathedral three sermons, which were 
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Contemporary Review for December 1881 (985—1006), and by 
an anonymous writer in The Church Quarterly Review for 
January 1882 (419—51)—and the manner of his attack was 
generally deplored. But his emphatic style and undoubted 
learning secured for his arguments an influence far beyond what 
they deserved j and they are supposed to have hindered very 

considerably the acceptance of the Revised Version by the 

British public. 

Early in 1882 Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., published an attack 
on the Revised Version entitled, Should the Revised New 
Testament he authorised?', he deprecated its use in public worship 
as not legal, and elaborated his complaints with particular refer¬ 
ence to Matthew, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. He was 
answered by Dr. F, W. Farrar in The Contemporary Review 
for March 1882 (359—80: an article which Dr. Burgon de¬ 
scribed as ‘a vulgar effusion’); and Sir Edmund published 
a Reply which the editor of The Contemporary had refused. 

Conservative criticism of the Revisers’ Greek Text on the lines 
of Dean Burgon’s articles, but less vehemently worded, was 
advanced by Canon F. C. Cook in his Revised Version of the 

First Three Gospels considered . . . (1882: see below, p. 3 r 4 ) : 
was answered in The Church Quarterly Review for October 
1882 (127-39). Other volumes produced in 1882 and 1883, 
in defence or explanation of the Revisers’ work, by Drs. Alex. 
Roberts, C. J. Ellicott, Prebendary Humphry, Dr. C. J 
Vaughan, Master of the Temple, and Dr. Philip Schaff, 

specified in the Bibliography belonging to this chapter. 
Church Quarterly Review for January 1883 ( 343 ~^i contained 
a survey of the literature thus far produced, and a discriminating 

defence of the Revisers against the storm of criticism that had 

blown up against them. 

Some piquancy was added to an already sufficiently brisk 

debate by the productions of certain Unitarians, who claimed 
that the new version told strongly in favour of their character- 
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An article on Westcott in The Expositor for January 1887 

(22-38), by the Rev. W. H. Simcox, concluded with an open 
defence of the view that the English Bible to-day ought to 
include, not only what the original authors wrote, but also the 
orthodox glosses subsequently added and long retained by the 
Church. Six articles contributed by Westcott himself to The 
Expositor for February-December 1887 

book form in 1897 as Some Lessons of the Revised Persian of the 
New Testament . The Expository Times , between December 

1889 (its third number) and January 1897, published 
explanatory comments and articles on the Revised Version as a 
whole, especially expressions of opinion from ministers and 

schoolmasters up and down the country, from which it appeared 
that there was still a strong prejudice against it in many 
quarters. 

Other episodes in the progress of the debate were: the appear¬ 
ance in 1891, after nineteen years, of a third edition of Light- 
foot’s treatise On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament 
(see pp. 257, 260); the frequent discussion—in the course of the 
controversy—as to the legality and desirability of using the 
Revised Version in public worship in the Church of England, 
culminating in a resolution passed by both Houses of Convoca¬ 
tion of the Province of Canterbury in February 1899 in favour 
of such use where desired by clergy and people, and leading to 
the actual use of it in a minority of Churches; the suggestion 
advanced from time to time that a fresh revision should be pro¬ 
vided embodying only a selection of the Revisers* alterations, 
and preserving more of the language of the Authorized (a reso¬ 
lution to this effect was proposed by Dr. W. H. How, Bishop 
of Wakefield, in the Upper House of Convocation of the Prov¬ 
ince of York in February 1892, and was opposed by Dr. West¬ 
cott, Bishop of Durham); the Bishop of Wakefield’s attack on 
the Revised Version in The Expositor for October 1892, and 
Dr. Ellicott’s dignified and convincing reply in December; the 
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and meant. Without forgetting that a passage which mis¬ 
represents the meaning of the original may yet be of devotional 
value to an English reader, we may claim that such a reader 
ought in fairness to see that truth is after all of supreme impor¬ 
tance and that the possession of it is worth some temporary 
sacrifice of pleasure and comfort if it cannot be otherwise secured. 

Now it was said of the Authorized Version by one who knew 
it well that it contained hundreds of inaccuracies for every one 
in the Revised. Let us suppose that this statement is a rhetorical 
exaggeration: yet even so, the coining of it would have been 

impossible if it were not true that the Authorized is replete with 
errors, and the Revised immeasurably and unquestionably more 
correct. That really ought to settle the question as to which of 
the two Christians ought consistently to use. Give what weight 
you please to the arguments about rhythm, music, dignity, and 
the devotional value arising from long familiarity and sacred 
associations; these surely ought not, in the judgement of any 

educated and responsible Christian, to outweigh considerations 
of truth and falsehood. 

Many Christian ministers advocate the use of both versions— 
the Authorized for public reading in Church, the Revised for 
study. But this is an unsatisfactory solution. It may spare the 
feelings of a small conservative section among the congregations; 
but it permanently keeps all who hear the Scriptures read 

avoidably misinformed as 
also lies open to the objection that 

purposes has great advantages in simplicity and convenience, 
especially for those, young and old alike, whose contact with the 

Bible is to any degree educational. 

As in so many human controversies, the arguments i 

case are admittedly not all on one side. But to acknowledge this 
should not hinder us from saying that the arguments 
side, taken together, are overwhelmingly stronger than those 

the other. 
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America, and Germany contributed to the work. A special fea¬ 
ture of it was the use of colours to enable the reader to distinguish 
the various documents used in the composition of the books. 

Another new experiment dates from 1896. In that year 

Dr. R. G. Moulton, Professor of English at Chicago, and brother 

of the Reviser, published a plea for greater attention to the 
literary form of the several parts of Scripture in his book, The 
Literary Study of the Bible (see below, p. 314). Fitting the 

action to the word, he began at the same time the publication of 
a series of small volumes, in each of which the Revised Version 
(occasionally improved by the incorporation of its marginal 
readings) of one book of the Bible was printed, arranged, and 
spaced in such a way as to bring out the literary articulation and 
form of the contents, and elucidated by an appendix of notes. 
These books went under the general title of The Modern Reader’s 
Bible y and the whole of the Scriptures (including Tobit, Wisdom, 
and Ecclesiasticus) were gathered into a single volume in 1907 (see 

below, p. 313), the notes, &c., occupying over a fifth of the 

whole. 

The first part of a fresh rendering of the New Testament 
into dignified modern English was put before the public in 1898. 
This was The Twentieth Century Nezu Testament , Part I. The 
Five Historical Books. The Pauline Epistles followed in 1900, 
and the rest of the New Testament in 1901. A revised edition 

came out in 1904. The translation was based on Westcott and 
Hort’s text. There were no notes; but useful tables of contents 
followed the short preface, inset headings were provided for 
the successive paragraphs, and the non 

furnished with very brief introductions. The work was done by 

a group of scholars, who belonged to different sections of the 
Church, but whose names have not been divulged. It was 
favourably received, though its popularity has suffered (in the 
opinion of the present writer, unduly) from the rivalry of later 

efforts in the same field. 
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inestimable. 


The rhythmical character of the poetical books and 
of many passages normally treated as simple prose Dr. Moffatt 

indicated by the use of separate lines. The violence administered 
by a first perusal of his work to an ear that has learned to love 

the diction of the Authorized Version is of course considerable, 

and completely puts the offence of the Revised Version in the 

shade: hence there are plenty of good Christians to be found who 
dislike ‘Moffatt 


as undignified and otherwise unwelcome. Yet 
the general popularity of the work, as 

evidence of the signal service that it has rendered to Bible- 

readers. Dr. Moffatt had as early as 1900 published his Historical 
New Testament , which contained 


shown by the sales, is 


new translation along with 


much other matter. 


An important contribution to the materials for Biblical study 
was made in 1913 by a new translation of The Jpocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English with Introductions 

and critical and explanatory notes to the several books edited in 

conjunction with many scholars by R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D., 
and published by the Oxford University Press in two large 
quarto volumes. The work was done entirely by British scholars, 
completely meets the demands of scientific study, and supersedes 
all previous editions of the Apocrypha. 

An interesting experiment designed for the help of a different 
type of reader was the series of Books of the Old Testament in 
Colloquial English published by the National Adult School 
Union. The series began in 1920 and ceased in 1934. Thirteen 

and a half books of the Old Testament were produced cheaply 
in ten paper-covered volumes. The style of the translation was 
intentionally colloquial: there were introductions and very brief 
footnotes where an emended Hebrew text had been followed. 

The sales of the volumes containing Amos, Genesis, and Jere¬ 
miah have been large enough to necessitate second editions. 

The most recent effort to produce a complete translation of 
the Bible in modern English is that made by a group of American 
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been published in order to render Bible-reading less laborious 

and more helpful to those who have not time or capacity for 

close and systematic study, or of special translations of particular 
books by various scholars, such 


as T. K. Cheyne’s Psalms 
(1888), W. G. Rutherford’s Romans, S. R. Driver’s Job, 

Jeremiah, &c., J. E. McFadyen’s Psalms, Isaiah, &c. 

Mention, however, ought to be made of certain Roman 

Catholic and Jewish versions. Father F. A. Spencer published 
a translation of the Four Gospels from the Greek Text in 1898. 
In 1937, long after his death, his version of the whole of the 

New Testament was re-edited by C. J. Callan and J. A. 
McHugh and published by Macmillan. This translation, how¬ 
ever, suffers through the effort to make it represent both the 
original Greek and the Latin Vulgate at one and the same time. 
A very much better scheme is that of The Westminster Version 
of the Sacred Scriptures , produced by various Roman Catholic 

scholars, edited by Fathers C. Lattey and J. Keating, and 

published by Longmans. The various sections have appeared 
separately, commencing in 1913, the New Testament was 
complete by 1935; and of the Old Testament ‘Jona’ has already 
been finished. The translation is made direct from the original 
Greek and Hebrew into modern English; and there are intro¬ 
ductions and explanatory footnotes which take account of modern 
scholarship, though always with an eye to Catholic feeling and 
custom. It is understood that a new translation of the best text 


of the Latin Vulgate into modern English is being prepared by 

Mgr. R. A. Knox. 

The liberal-Jewish scholar Mr. C. G. Montefiore published 
in two volumes in 1896 and 1899 nearly the whole of the Old 
Testament in his Bible for Home Reading. The contents were 
presented in convenient paragraphs, interspersed with devotional 

comment. The basis taken was the Authorized Version; but it 
was corrected wherever known to be inaccurate. The same 
writer printed a version of the Synoptic Gospels on similar lines 
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the Word of God 


as 


is much more elaborate, from the tiny bones transmitting the 
vibrations of the outer membrane to the piano-wire structure 
which analyses them. But the miracle and mystery of speech, 
as a means of intercourse, is not in this transmitting and receiving 
mechanism, wonderful as it is. We may substitute touch for 
sound, as when the teacher of the blind and deaf Helen Keller 
first revealed to her the mystery of language by holding 
hand under a flowing tap, and spelling into the other the touch- 
symbols of the word ‘water ’. 1 We may extend the range of 
speech by using telephonic or wireless electrical 
further links between the sound-waves of the speaker’s voice 
and of the hearer’s ear. This has greatly impressed the imagi 

tion of the modern man, but it is not the real miracle. Marconi 
was fully justified in his reply to a lady who said to him in the 
early days of his work, ‘How wonderful this wireless is!’ ‘Not 
half so wonderful’, he replied, ‘as the fact that you and I are 
talking now.’ The chief wonder is in the intelligent purpose 
which makes of these arbitrary sounds its servants, and in the 
intelligible meaning which the hearer can assign to them. The 
miracle is that spirit should be able to touch spirit, not that the 
mechanism of its operation is so elaborate. We can more or less 
comprehend and explain the physical and physiological mech¬ 
anism, but no man can explain the spiritual control of it 
which includes purpose and meaning. Yet it is this spiritual 
fact which makes the spoken ‘word’ what it essentially is, one of 
the most universal means of human fellowship, and one of the 
most important characteristics of man as compared with lower 

animals. 

The words in a printed or written book do not dispense with 
the essential supremacy of the spiritual fact, they simply intro¬ 
duce a different kind of link into the mechanism. The written 


one 


waves as 




printed marks on the paper are themselves like the sound- 

are secondary symbols 


or 


waves in being purely arbitrary. They 


The Story of My Life, by Helen Keller, p. 23. 
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has come to us, however necessary and valuable, does not deal 
with the most important function of the Bible. Knowledge of 
that process will, however, save us from the naive impression 
that God must needs employ the mechanism of human speech 
or must needs be confined to the limits of the human vocabulary 

in what His Spirit would reveal to our spirits. He who makes 
the winds His messengers and His ministers a flaming fire can 
speak in many tongues or without any. The range of means at 
His service is boundless, for it covers all that He has created and 
all that He may yet create. It covers the whole order of the 

physical world without us, from its tiniest happening in, say, the 
growth of a lily of the field to its awe-inspiring catastrophes of 
storm and earthquake and flood. It extends to the inner world of 
man’s heart, his thoughts and feelings and desires, whether on 

the mapped coast-land of our consciousness, or in the Hinterland. 

of the unexplored potentialities that exists within each of us. In 
that interaction of the outer and inner worlds which we call 
history, in the rise and course and fall of human societies, He 
who controls all can deliver His message without human words. 


2. The Old Testament 

Nowhere shall we find a greater variety of divine means to 
self-revelation than in the Old Testament. It records the 

history, and the products of the history, of a gifted people, living 
in a land of many natural contrasts, and affected by the fortunes 
of many great empires. It shows us the Jordan-jungle of 
primitive superstitions, as well as the Hermon-peaks of the 
noblest utterances about God which the world possesses. The 
Old Testament can be read as one of the sacred books of the 
east, to enable the scholar to reconstruct a phase of ancient 

history. It can be read as literature, whether in its original form 
or in the best modern versions. But we enter most fully into the 
inheritance which it constitutes only when we see in all its 
variety of form the different ways in which the Word of God 
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lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the 

Lord’ (Prov. xvi. 33). We may take as an example of this the 

occasion when Jonathan had broken, all unconsciously, the oath 

taken by his father (1 Sam. xiv. 41 ff). Here appeal is made to 

the sacred lot to decide who is the culprit. Thus, it was believed, 
by the sacred Urim and Thummim, administered by the priest, 
the decisive word of God was spoken. 

When we turn from the outer events to the inner conscious¬ 
ness of man, we find a similar faith in the power of God to reveal 
Himself through it. ‘The spirit of man is the lamp of the Lord, 
searching all the innermost parts of the body.’ (Prov. xx. 27.) 
So we find that the ordinary products of man’s moral conscious¬ 
ness in social relations are regarded as a revealed law of God: a 
man who has carelessly left a pit uncovered is responsible for the 
loss of the ox or ass which may be injured by falling into it 
(Exod. xxi. 33), and the man who sees the straying ox or ass of 
his enemy is to lead it back to him (Exod. xxiii. 4). From 
such early moral judgements we may trace the deepening 
consciousness of God’s will for man, which finds expression at 
last in the prophetic summary: ‘what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 

with thy God?’ (Mic. vi. 8). 

It is, however, in the combination of these two realms of 
revelation, that of outer events and that of the inner response to 
them, into the faith that Israel’s history was controlled by 
Israel’s God that we see the amplest form of the divine Word to 
Israel. All the great prophets testify to that faith, but it finds its 
clearest expression in Isaiah. When Jerusalem has been de¬ 
livered from Sennacherib, and the prophet sorrowfully sees the 
city given up to self-confidence and self-congratulation, he says, 
‘Ye looked not unto him that had done this, neither had ye 
respect unto him that fashioned it long ago’ (xxii. 11). To those 
who did so look and had eyes to see, the whole course of Israel’s 
history was the revelation of the divine purpose. Man could 
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The second sphere of religious experience through which God 
gave His word was that of devotion to the Law, or rather, the 
Torah, the ‘teaching’. The Pentateuch contains many elements 
besides laws, and is formally a history in which are included laws, 
stories, poems, and sermons, of very varied dates. But, for the 
later post-exilic Judaism, this very varied literature was ascribed 
to him who figures so largely in it, viz. Moses, and it was treated 
as a single block of revelation given once for all on Sinai. The 
ancient words were reinterpreted to apply them to contemporary 
needs, and so arose that ‘tradition of the elders’ of which the 
New Testament speaks, the Oral Law, equally traced back to 
Sinai. Thus, to the Jew, God made the record of the former 

word into a new word, full of life and inspiration, as we may see 

from Ps. cxix. In this respect the attitude of the devout Jew 
towards the Pentateuch was. and still is. much the same as that 


of the devout Christian to-day to the whole Bible. Both read 
their Scriptures to hear in them a present and living word of 
God, and both are enabled to do this by a traditional inter¬ 
pretation amid which they have grown up, for no man can come 
to the Bible with a blank mind. In the centuries just before the 
Christian era it was the written Word which gave the chief 
means by which God spoke to the Jew, though not without the 

guidance of ‘tradition’. 

It was, then, under the influences and with the faith of this 
Jewish piety that those who were to be the first Christians grew 
up. The Jewish piety and faith were by no means all of one 
pattern. Beyond the more familiaT differences of Pharisees and 
Sadducees there were manydiverse currents, as the non-canonical 

literature ‘between the Testaments* amply shows. There were 

of the ‘apocalyptic’ type, represented 


many whose religion was 

in the New Testament by passages in the Gospels such 
Mark xiii and by the Book of Revelation. There were many 
who emphasized the Prophets and the Psalms in their inter¬ 
pretation of the Law, and were inspired by the hope of a God- 
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piety, something at least was already realized of that New Coven¬ 
ant which the prophet Jeremiah had anticipated, when God’s 
teaching should be written on the hearts of individual men, and 
His presence and Word would be near to each. The prerogatives 
of the prophet become the common property of the devout, and 
the God of heaven has descended from heavenly palace to earthly 

cottage. 1 

In the New Testament the movement, considered historic¬ 
ally, is in the other direction. It is, to men’s eyes, an ascent from 
the lowliest of beginnings to the highest majesty. Jesus lives and 
teaches and heals and dies as a man amongst men. His earthly 
ministry, considered alone, is a failure, a failure which He Him¬ 
self accepted and recognized. But from that failure, reaching its 
climax on the Cross, when He seems to be forsaken both by God 
and men, begins a new conception of God and of God’s ways, 
signed and sealed in the Resurrection. Jesus of Nazareth, 
ascended into heaven, becomes the Risen Lord of life, the central 

figure of the New Testament faith and literature. As Moffatt 
has rightly said, ‘In the New Testament we enter a little world 
of men who are doing more than looking back to Jesus; they are 
looking up to him, revering him as well as remembering him, 
and revering him as divine’. 2 Thus the descent of God from 
Mount Sinai to the world of men in the Old Testament is 

answered by an ascent of Jesus Christ from the world of men to 

the spiritual Mount Zion, ‘the city of the living God, the 

heavenly Jerusalem, the general assembly and church of the 

first-born who are enrolled in heaven’. 

This descent and ascent are combined in the highest New 

Testament teaching about Jesus Christ. The divine descent in 
the Old Testament has been paralleled in Jesus Christ Himself. 
To become what He did and to work what He wrought 
earth He is represented as making a prior descent, hidden from 


on 


Cf. Volz on Isa. lvii. 15, in Kammentar turn Alien Testament. 
The Approach to the Neiv Testament, p. 163. 
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forth from God and becoming man. 
and dwelt among us 

seen the invisible Father. 

This identification of Jesus with the eternal Word has a 
twofold result. It does more than exalt Him to the highest place 
in human thought and devotion. It also adds all the warmth and 
reality of the human life to the eternal principle of divine activity. 
For the Christian, the mediator between God and 
abstract conception but a person. The mind of the humblest 
can dwell on the Person, and be rightly led, even though it 
cannot follow the philosophic theologian into the more abstract 
realms of thought. 1 The Incarnation of the Word of God thus 

carries with it the guarantee that our human nature is not alien 
to God in itself, and that there is sufficient kinship between the 
human and the divine for the human to utter and express the 
divine. With proper limitations, we may say that divine revela¬ 
tion had already used this principle of Incarnation in the Old 

Testament. The revelation of God through the prophetic 

consciousness was founded on the faith that human thought and 
experience could truly reflect the divine meaning. The finest 
instinct of Israel turned from the dumb idol and its oracles, to 
seek the living God through the consciousness of His prophets. 
God’s highest word comes through His highest means, the means 
of personality, and that principle leads directly to the faith of the 
New Testament that Jesus Christ is the supreme Word of 
God to men. 

With this exalted conception of Jesus as a unique Person, it is 
natural that His recorded teaching should have a unique claim 

on our attention. In all His utterances concerning eternal 
realities, His teaching rightly demands our faith and obedience, 
in accordance with His words: ‘All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the 

1 It is only when that humblest believer begins to imagine that his untrained 

thought is competent to deal with those realms that trouble begins. 


The Word became flesh 


; having seen the visible Son, men have also 


man is not an 
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reference to the mission of Jonah to the Ninevites. He argues 

from the Scriptures in the accepted manner of the day. Yet he 

rises far above it, as when He contrasts sayings of the Old 

Testament with His own authoritative ‘But I say unto you’. 

He sees the spiritual kinship of John with Elijah, and of Himself 

with the Suffering Servant of Isa. liii. He shows us, by His 

example, how to use the Old Testament spiritually, and in a 
Christian sense. 

The other warning to be given relates to the alleged contrast 
of the teaching of Jesus, say in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
with the more elaborate Gospel preached by the apostle Paul. 
How often are we told that we should return to the simplicity of 
Jesus, and proclaim God’s free forgiveness and welcome of the 
sinner when penitent, without encumbering ourselves with the 
subtleties of a Jewish rabbi! There is something to be learnt, of 
course, from this demand for simplicity. But the simplicity of 

Jesus is far more profound than some readers of the Sermon on 

the Mount recognize. It presupposes His own deep knowledge 
of man and of God. In that deep knowledge He offered Him¬ 
self to the Cross, and His teaching must not be separated from 
that Cross. The Word of God to the world which the New 

Testament contains is not limited to the words which fell from 


the lips of Jesus in the days of His flesh. It is the Word of the 
whole history which God controls by His purpose. It is a revela¬ 
tion through history, just as much as is the Old Testament, 
though it is compressed into months instead of being extended 
into centuries. The teaching of Jesus was part of that revelation, 
but only part of it. As the space given in the Gospels to the 
Passion stories clearly shows, it was the Cross which from the 
beginning arrested the attention of the Church, and it was in 
the Cross (and its necessary sequel, the Resurrection) that the 

redemptive activity of God became most visible to the eye of 

faith. 


from a purely 


One feature of that redemptive act, even 
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as well as historically, continuous with the Old Testament. It 
enables us to take our stand with them and, if we will, to share 
their experience. So the Bible, from being at first the record of 
the Word of God uttered to the generations of old, may itself 
become the Word of God to a later generation, able to make it 
wise unto salvation. 

Such, then, is the Bible when considered as the historical 
record of God’s word to man, mediated through the history of 
an ancient people, and having its spiritual culmination in one 
supreme Personality. Is it possible to describe the unity of 
this revelation in a single phrase? So far as this is possible, we 

may think of it as the revelation of the purpose of God , the pur¬ 
pose which the Christian finds most clearly in the Gospel. It is 
one of the great rewards of a genuinely historical study of the 
Bible to be made to realize the ever-advancing movement of the 
revelation. It belongs to the providential order of God that the 
Hebrew came to conceive God chiefly in terms of the will, and 
will is the very heart of character. What a man aims at, that 

he ultimately becomes. We know a man only as we know his 
dominant aim. We may say that we know God only so far as 
we know His purpose, and enter into it. We may not know Him 

in His omnipotence or in His omnipresence or in His omniscience. 
All these are beyond our imagination and beyond our conception. 
When we have enumerated all we know of Him we are left 
saying with a Hebrew poet: 


Lo, these are but the outskirts of His ways, 

And what a whisper of a word do we hear of Him! 

But the thunder of His mighty acts who can comprehend ? 

(Job. xxvi. 14, trans. by Driver Sc Gray) 

But we can grasp His revealed purpose concerning man. That 
purpose is partially seen in the election of a people to work out 

the will of God in their history 
capacity and temperament as well as the outward course of events 


election to which racial 
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have grown up in such a tradition. In 


land, it may be 

Roman Catholic or Anglican or that of one of the Free Churches, 
with all the varieties of emphasis that characterize each of these. 
But all are one in handing on the knowledge of the Word of 
God recorded in the Bible, whether directly or indirectly. We 

can see the faults and limitations of the other lines of tradition 


our own 


much more easily than those of our own. But in their several 

ways, each of them provides some preparation for that intimate 

and personal response of faith which is the goal of every variety 

of truly Christian education. They help to create the future 

lines of cleavage, along which the hammer of the Word may 
break the rock in pieces. 

Personal and individual religion begins with the response of 

faith to that Word of God of which the Bible is the permanent 

record. This response does not depend on any particular theory 
of the inspiration of the Bible, though it is often associated with 
one. Ultimately, it is always the intrinsic nature of the truth 

revealed which convinces men, whether they know it or not. 
All authority in religion goes back to God, and springs from what 
God is and does. That is another way of saying the same thing. 
Man can know God only as God chooses to reveal Himself, 
and man knows God and that it is God acting, only by the 
quality and character of that which is revealed.. To say this does 
not, of course, deny the proper place, even the necessity, of 
subordinate authorities. The Church, which hands on the 
living tradition of God’s truth, does in fact exercise a very real 
authority, wherever its influence is operative. The Bible, as the 
faithful record of the historical revelation, exercises another kind 
of authority. It is in the different emphasis on these two sub¬ 
ordinate authorities that the historic division of the Western 


Church into Catholic and Protestant began, and the nature of 
that difference still closely concerns our Christian life. 

The Roman Catholic Church formulated its doctrine of the 
authority of the Bible at the Council of Trent in 1546. It 
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out any formal constitution, and that the seeds of all the different 
Church orders, and the fruitage of none, are to be found in the 

New Testament. But the main contention of the Reformers, 

their appeal to the authority of the Bible against the authority 
claimed for the Church, is an essential principle of Protestantism. 

The Reformers, then, recognized that the Bible carried within 
it its own intrinsic quality, which was sufficient proof of its 
divine origin and needed no testimony of man. This is suffi¬ 
ciently illustrated by a single quotation from Calvin’s Institutes 

(I. vii. 2): 

‘As to the question. How shall we be sure that the Scriptures have 
issued from God, unless we take refuge in a decree of the Church? 
it is much as if one asked, How shall we learn to distinguish light from 
darkness, white from black, sweet from bitter? 


But the Reformers were fully aware that something more than 
the possession of a sacred book was needed to create genuine 
Christian faith. So we find them formulating the important 
principle which may again be expressed in Calvin’s words: 

‘Just as God alone is a fitting witness to Himself in His word, so that 
word will not find (the response of) faith in the hearts of men before it 
is sealed by the inner witness of the Spirit ( Institutes , I. vii. 4). 

‘The Inner Witness of the Spirit’—that is the necessary safe¬ 
guarding principle when appeal is made to the Bible as the 
sufficient outer Word of God. Even so, the Protestant appeal to 
the Bible is liable to the charge of subjectivity; it is, in fact, open 
to abuse by any man who would read his own vagaries into the 

interpretation of the Bible. The Bible has undoubtedly suffered 

greatly in that way, and the mere claim to be guided by the Spirit 
of God proves nothing. Opinions are not guaranteed by pro¬ 
viding them with high-sounding labels. But there is a deeper 
meaning in the appeal to the witness of the Spirit, which also 
does justice to the genuine truth in the appeal to the tradition 
of the Church. 
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as the Word of God 

something beyond itself, the Word of the Gospel mediated by 
history, and something within itself, the witness of the Spirit 
known in Christian conviction. Both must be examined and 

tested in the 


the record of the historical 
facts by the scholar and the historian, the convictions by their 

congruence with the life of the fellowship to which they clai 

belong. The witness of the past and the witness of the present 
combine in the unity of the faith that God has spoken 

through a veritable Word, and that His Spirit is truly in contact 

with our spirit. T. hat experience is itself two-sided in what it 
proves. It proves 

the Bible to be a Word of God to 


appropriate manner 


m to 


to us 


fellowship with them of old, and it proves 


our 


us. 


In genuine personal faith, as distinct from 


mere opinion or 

intellectual belief, there has always been this twofold aspect— 

the Word of God, however given, without, and the witness of 

God’s Spirit, clothing Himself with the garb of our innermost 
thoughts and feelings within. For there is, as Rufus Jones some- 

supernatural ‘click’ which would make divine 


where says, no 

guidance independent of moral conditions. The more closely 

study the historical forms of revelation, the more likely are 
we to be convinced that this was so from the beginning, so far as 
the highest revelation of God is concerned. The great words of 
God in the Old Testament did not come by Urim and Thum- 
mim, the casting of the sacred lot, but by the historic events 
which the prophets interpreted, with which they linked their 
moral and spiritual truths. There was no infallible test to dis¬ 
tinguish between true and false prophecy; the visions of the 
prophets, however sincerely believed, might be deceptive. The 
men who companied with Jesus had to make up their own minds, 
in answer to the question, ‘Whom say ye that I am ? What think 

ye of the Christ?’ 

Then, as now, there were moral and spiritual conditions of 
faith, for genuine faith is never a purely mechanical product, to 
which no alternative is possible. Man’s opportunity to respond 
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Here, it may seem necessary to refer to the questions arising 
from the Canon of the Bible 


its precise extent as authoritative. 
In the earlier chapters of this book we have seen how gradually 

and as it were unconsciously this particular collection of litera¬ 
ture came into being and subsequently acquired that authority 
we call ‘canonical’. As regards the Old Testament, we have 
seen that the precise limits of its later portions remained open 
question even into the Christian era, and that the Canon of 
Palestinian Judaism, the Hebrew Scriptures, was narrower than 
that of Hellenistic Judaism, the Greek Bible, which passed to 
the Christian Church. We have seen, also, how that new litera¬ 
ture which we call the New Testament itself came gradually 
into being during the first century after Christ, as the result of a 
selective process, and not of any formal decision by authoritative 
councils of the Church. It is instructive to consider such 


to 


an 


incident as that given in a story of the African martyrs in the 
latter half of the second century (a.d. 180, ‘The Acts of the 
Scillitan Saints’). A Christian named Speratus stands on trial 
before the Roman proconsul, who asks him, ‘What have you 

in your case?’ The reply of Speratus is, ‘The Books, and the 
letters of a j ust man, one Paul’. By this he means the rolls of the 
four Gospels and the rolls of some at least of the Pauline epistles 
which have gone to make our New Testament. Such separate 
rolls were the nucleus of the future New Testament, and by 
their guidance such a Christian interpreted the Old Testament. 
But it was a long time before the limits were finally and univers¬ 
ally drawn, and during that period of testing, it was the response 
of faith that gradually selected these particular books out of a 
host of others which claimed the attention of the Christians. 

All this means that, whilst we may firmly believe that God’s 
providence has led ancient believers to preserve and hand down 
to us all that we need as the record of His uttered Word, there 
can be no hard and fast line at the margins. Some of the books 
still preserved, lying outside of the Canon, may still witness the 
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do not confuse the mechanics of transmission with the 

experience of hearing. We may apply the same principle to the 
much disputed questions of Biblical inspiration and divine 
revelation. Our knowledge of the way in which God speaks 
us is one thing; the fact that we do hear Him speak is another. 
Again and again, and with the best of intentions, the truth that 
God speaks to man has been entangled with a particular theory 
of the way in which He is thought to have spoken. Claims have 
been made for the verbal infallibility of the Bible, for exampl 
its freedom from error in all matters of history or of science. It 
seems almost to be assumed by some that God had dictated the 

English record of His ancient revelation, and that if He did not, 

its reliability is gone. But a little reflection and a little study of 
the way in which the record has been made ought to show us 
that God’s purpose was not to anticipate the discoveries of 
science or the investigations of historical research, for which He 
has endowed man with reason. It is not for us to tell God what 
His revelation ought to be, either in manner or in matter. It is 
ours humbly and reverently to study what is given, with an 
open mind, and to accept whatever seems to be God’s way, even 
though it might not have been our way. Above all, it is important 
that we should make that distinction between what may be 
called the machinery of revelation and the spiritual fact whicli 
that serves. It is sheer prejudice on our part when we think that 
the truth of God’s Word ought to be verbal truth, or that the 
essential message must have been spoken in Hebrew or Greek 
words, as though uttered by human lips. The primary feature of 
divine revelation is what God does. The human interpretation 
of this divine activity is secondary. We may believe with fullest 

confidence that the Spirit of God has guided men in this inter¬ 
pretation, and that the providence of God has secured for 
sufficiently faithful record of that interpretation. The proof of 
that confidence is that God still speaks to us through the record. 
But it is God who is infallible, not His human interpreter. 


we 
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God revealed Himself to man to a degree that is itself unique. 1 
Because of its fidelity to this ancient experience of God, the record 
is capable of becoming a ‘means of grace* to the modern 
But it demands from him a response of interpretative faith 
parallel to that by which the original experience was conditioned. 
The revelation of God is neither in the outer event nor in the 
new unity of conviction which is intuitively created through their 
interaction. The right view of revelation must do justice to 
both the ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ elements. It must recognize 
both the divine control of history and the inner witness of the 
Holy Spirit, for both co-operate in all divine revelation. 


man. 


H. Wheeler Robinson 


1 That a difference of degree may become a difference of kind is rightly argued by 
Professor John Baillie in Our Knowledge of God , pp. 101 ff. 
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publication consist of a scroll of the Book of Isaiah, a scroll containing 
the text of Habakkuk, chapters 1 and 2, with a commentary, two manu¬ 
scripts which together form a Sectarian Manual of Discipline , and 
a scroll containing an apocalyptic work associated with the name of 
Lamech. In addition to the fragments removed from the cave at ‘Ain 
Feshkha by the first discoverers, further investigation of the site and 
scientific excavation conducted under the direction of Mr. G, L. Har¬ 
ding and Pere de Vaux have brought to light numerous fragments, 
most of which are parchment, though some are papyrus. Among pieces 
of text of various sizes there have been identified fragments of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Judges, Daniel, Jubilees, Enoch, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, and part of Psalm 107 with 
a commentary similar to that found in the Habakkuk Scroll. The text 
of all the manuscripts is Hebrew except that of the one which Professor 
W. F. Albright designates The Book of Lamech and which is an Aramaic 
work, and parts of the Daniel fragments which are, as in the ordinary 
Hebrew Bible, also in Aramaic. 

The comprehensive character of the original deposit is shown by 
Mr. Harding’s statement that reconstruction of the pottery fragments 
establishes that there were at least forty jars and, as five or six scrolls may 
have been stored in each jar, the total number of scrolls may have been in 
the region of 200 or more. A library of such a size must have belonged, 
not to a single individual, but to a large community or religious sect. 

It has been suggested that the deposit is to be regarded as a Genizah, 
which has been described by H. Wheeler Robinson as ‘a sort of lumber- 
room belonging to the synagogue’ into which were put ‘such texts 

became worn-out by use or were deemed unsuitable’ (supra, p. 31}. 
But the precautions taken to preserve the Dead Sea Scrolls—the linen 
wrappings and the sealed jars together with the inaccessible nature of 
the cave—suggest that this was not a dump for disused manuscripts. 

These scrolls were put into 
return of the owners. 

The sect to which the library belonged was evidently closely con¬ 
nected, if not indeed identical, with the community from which 
emanated the Xa do kite Fragments, known also by the less misleading 
title the Damascus Document from the name of the city where the 
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show that the prophet had foretold events contemporary with the 
author of the scroll, but the numerous allusions in the Commentary 
obscure and scholars are not agreed about the incidents and persons 
mentioned. A partial exception to this is the acceptance by many, 
though not all, scholars of Professor Dupont-Sommer’s identification of 
the Kittim with the Romans, on the ground that the Roman worship 
of the signa is referred to in the comment on Hab. i. i6. It reads: ‘Its 
interpretation is that they offer sacrifices to their standards and their 
weapons of war are their religion.* But, to select two studies, while 

Professor M. H. Segal and Dr. J. L. Teicher agree in connecting the 
Scrolls with the Damascus Document and with the later Jewish, anti- 
Rabbinic sect of the Karaites and in accepting the equation of the 
Kittim with the Romans, they differ widely in their reconstruction of 
the early history of the sect. 

Segal seeks its origin among the Hasidim, the pietists who opposed 
Alexander Jannaeus and allied themselves with Demetrius III of 

Syria in a desperate attempt to overthrow the Hasmonaean rule. 
When Demetrius withdrew from Palestine, such of the sect as escaped 
sought refuge in Damascus. On the other hand, Teicher identifies the 
sect with the Jewish-Christian Ebionites. He traces the disappearance 
of the Ebionites and the concealment of the Scrolls to the Diocletian 


are 


persecution of a.d. 303. Of other theories which have been advanced, 
Professor Sukenik’s early identification of the sect with the Essenes 
has now considerable support. The Essenes were known to have lived 
in the region where the Scrolls were found. It is known that they had 
their own literature, M. Dupont-Sommer has shown that the oath 
contained in the Sectarian Document corresponds to the oath taken by 
the Essenes. Dr. Brownlee has written: ‘The points of agreement or 
similarity between the Covenanters and the Essenes are so numerous 
and cover such a wide range of categories of comparison, it is clear that 
they belong to the same sect type.’ 1 But the Scrolls make no mention 
of several doctrines characteristic of the Essenes, while the information 


we have about the Essenes does not suggest that they knew of the 

of the ‘new covenant’ of the Scrolls. 


teacher of righteousness or 

While the identification of the two groups, therefore, is difficult, Dr. 
Brownlee’s suggestion that they belong to the same sect type is not to be 


Biblical Archaeologist , xiii (1950), p, 65. 
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given: they may be regarded either as evidence of an intrusion in the 
third century a.d. or as evidence for the date of the original concealment. 1 

Nor is the evidence from palaeography more sure. The Scrolls are 
not to be regarded as all from the same period, but as there are no 
early dated manuscripts with which comparison can be made it is 
impossible yet to fix with certainty the date of any of the Scrolls. 2 Some 
scholars, including Professor Albright, place the manuscripts at dif¬ 
ferent points in the last two centuries b.c.; others locate them at 

various periods in the Christian Era, Mr. O. H. Lehmann concluding 
a recent, painstaking study with the words: ‘It seems, therefore, prob¬ 
able that our copy of S. H. [Habakkuk Commentary ] can hardly be 
dated much earlier than the beginning of the Masoretic period.’ 3 Until 
the publication of all the texts and until a scientific investigation of all 
the relevant palaeographical material has been made, any date of the 

Scrolls based on the form of the writing is premature. 

One other approach to the problem of the date of the Scrolls may 
be noticed. On the basis of a study of the text, the orthography, the 
grammatical forms, and the vocabulary of the Scrolls, it has been pro¬ 
posed that they cannot emanate from the Maccabaean or the Herodian 
age. The numerous errors, the erratic orthography, and the extensive 
use of scriptio plena (see supra , p. 30) in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll 
point to a time when Hebrew was no longer a living tongue. Rowley 
suggests that the extensive use of plene writings was a device adopted 
to help readers during the revival of the use of Hebrew which was a 
feature of the nationalistic Maccabaean movement. The type of text 

1 In the present brief study it is impossible to deal with all the various lines of 
investigation* such as the analysis of the ink which has yielded no decisive result. 
Mention may be made* however, of the radio-carbon test, if only for its novelty. The 
test is applied to the carbon to which the material to be investigated has been reduced, 
but the results reported so far suggest that the method is not always reliable. A 
piece of the cloth wrappings of the Scrolls has been subjected to the test and dated 
within the period 168 b.c. to a.d. 233. Not only are these very wide limits, but also, 
assuming that the date afforded by this single testis reliable, no account can be taken of 

the early vicissitudes of the wrappings. Nor, of course, do the wrappings date the Scrolls. 

2 In considering the argument from palaeography reference is often made to the 
Nash Papyrus, a fragment containing Hebrew writing, which was published by S, A. 
Cook in 1903. But there is no agreement on the date of the fragment, which is held 
by some scholars to be older and by others to be younger than some of the Scrolls. 

* Palestine Exploration Quarterly , lxxxiii (1951), p, 54 * 
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ment with the textus rcceptus, and some scholars, accepting an early date 
for the manuscript, have contended that the text of this scroll demon¬ 
strates the antiquity of the Massoretic text (supra, p. 30). But this 
view ignores the numerous divergences, 

that this text has been regarded as a separate recension rather than as 
a primitive form of the textus receptus. Not only does this text differ 
widely from the Massoretic text in orthography, morphology, and 
grammar, but there is also a large number of variants, some of which are 
superior to the Massoretic text, while others are not; some have version 
support or support from other manuscripts or from the Q e ri (supra, 
p. 28) or, in chapters 36-39, support from 2 Kings xviii. 13 
some are mere synonyms; some have been proposed by scholars; and 
some are new and unsuspected variant readings. Examples here may be 
confined to three well-known improvements: at xl. 12, for the Massore¬ 
tic text ‘Who has measured the waters in the hollow of his hand?*, the 
new text, by writing twice instead of once one letter and that the jot 
of Matt. v. 18, reads: ‘Who has measured the waters of the sea in the 
hollow of his hand?’; at liii. n 

and this the new text, in agreement with the Septuagint, supplies 
in reading: ‘Out of the tribulation of his soul he shall see light.’ Finally, 
a much debated crux in chapter xxxvii is solved by the new text where 
w. 27-29 may be translated: 

(as) grass on roofs which is blasted before the east-wind. 

Thy rising up and thy sitting down and thy going out and thy coming 

in I do know, 

and thy raging against me and thine arrogance is come up into my ears, 1 
These must suffice to show that, while many problems raised by this 
scroll are still unsolved, all who read and study the Book of Isaiah can 
appreciate now the new light thrown on its text. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls thus fall into two main groups, the Biblical 
texts and the Sectarian documents. Both may be expected to yield 
results of increasing value as these works become more 
and as they are ever more closely studied. A better understanding of 
many Biblical passages will ensue and more light will be thrown on the 
history of the text of the Hebrew Bible. The Sectarian documents, on 
the other hand, will clear up difficulties in other Jewish sources and add 

1 G. R. Driver in yournal of Theological Studies, n.s. ii (1 95 1 )» P* 
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Jeremiah, and the beginning of a third manuscript of Isaiah. The 
Greek works include parts of a translation of the Minor Prophets 
which differs from the Septuagint. 

It is clear that these documents, and others still to be recovered from 
the caves or from the bedouin, will pose many new questions, though it 
is to be expected that some of them may also throw light on the prob¬ 
lems which the first finds raised. But until the documents are published 
and subjected to a critical scrutiny any attempt at conclusions would be 
hazardous. 1 


W. D. McHARDY 


1 See further two articles in the Manchester Guardian'. ‘New Finds in Palestine 

(7.4.52) and ‘More “Dead Sea Scrolls”’ (30.3.53), Professor Dupont-Sommer’a 

Nowveaux apcr^us sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte , and Pere de Vaux, ‘Fouille au 

Khirbet QumrSn’, in Revue Biblique , tome lx (ianvier 1953), pp. 82—106. 
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attached, is given by L. Haefeli in Die Peschitta des Alien Testaments (19: 7) 
Detailed work on individual books has been done by a number of scholars., 
nearly all of whom write either in German or in Latin; a list will be found 1 

in Haefeli. 

New Testament. The Diatessaron is best known through Ephreni*!' 
Commentary (Latin translation of the Armenian version, by Aucher and 
Moesinger, 1876). Of the numerous studies which have been published 
this subject, the most important is that of J. Rendel Harris, Fragments of tkf 
Commentary of Ephrem Syrus upon the Diatessaron (1896). 7'he most impor¬ 
tant survey of the relation between the Diatessaron and the versions of ihr 
separate Gospels is that of -Vogels, Die altsyrischen Emangelien in ihrrm< 
Verhaltnis xu Tatians Diatessaron (1911). See also A. S. Marmardji, Dia¬ 
tessaron de Tatien , Beyrouth, 1936. 

Cureton published Remains of a <very antient Recension of the Four Gospch 
in Syriac in 1858. Bensly, Harris, and Burkitt issued The Four Gospels irs 
Syriac transcribed from the Sinai tic Palimpsest in 1894, supplemented by 
additional transcriptions in 1896. A definitive edition of the Old Syriac 

was published by Burkitt under the title Emangelion da-Mepharreshe (1904), 

where the readings of both manuscripts are recorded. 

There are numerous editions of the Peshitta: the best is that of the British- 

i 1 

and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Acts and the Epistles according to the Philoxenian version were 
published by Hall in 1884, the four ’rejected’ Epistles by Pococke in 1630^. 
and the Apocalypse by Gwynn in 1897. 

White printed the Harklensian version between 1778 and 1803, though- 
he was, apparently, under the impression that his text was that of the 
Philoxenian. 

For the general study of the Syriac versions of the New Testament and 
their place in the textual criticism of the Bible, the reader will do best to 
refer to sections dealing with the subject in various Introductions to the New 
Testament, e.g. 

Lake. The Text of the New Testament , 6th ed., 1928, especially to be recom¬ 
mended for its conciseness, fullness of material, and clarity. 

Modern discussions of problems relating to the Syriac Bible are to be* 

found in P. E. Kahle, The Cairo Genixa (1947), M. M. Parvis and A. P. 

Wikgren, New Testament Manuscript Studies (Chicago, 1950), and A. 
Voobus, Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac (Louvain, 1951). 
Those works may be consulted also for further literature on the subject. 
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